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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
---made in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag aud straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories . . 


New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (#404)...finest straight- 
stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- 
light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use 


attachments for supplementary work. 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC* (#401) . . . greatest fully 
automatic machine ever made... simplest to operate! To 
do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 


stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


Special prices to schools. 


. ideal for classrooms 





New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) . . . lets you 
do straight stitching and a variety of zig-zag and decorative 
stitches automatically. Comes with a set of “FASHION* 


Discs” for additional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 


Fixed bobbin case - Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
« Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable - 
Needle slants toward operator « Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching - Built-in threading chart on 
each machine + ‘On call” maintenance service + 
Simplest, safest for school operation + Choice of 
space-saving desk cabinets + Rugged construction, 


SINGER long-life. 


1-to-5 ratio 

Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of auto- 
matic to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
machine can do and have some experience on the 


latest automatic zig-zag equipment. 


For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Listed in your phone book under 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS g SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


50th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


June 23-26, 1959 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, Miss Betty B. Wright, Room securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
517, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 611 N. will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. to be occupied by two or more persons. 

. Please make all changes and cancellations through the . Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
HOUSING BUREAU. time. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. . Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 517 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
611 N. Broadway Specify name of group 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice......ccccoonu ... Fourth Choice 
Second Choice .....ccccccnocnennene Fifth Choice 
Third Choice........ ; r mavens Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for ialcriciesiail person(s). to $ per room. 
useensmmeee Win bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) PENN Sere eo ae persons. Rate $..... to $.... per room. 
um. atlor bedroom suite saveurmneenee PeTsON (8). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure... iananimncchdaiiieliiiiiiiaiaediaiee A.M. or P.M. 
. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
STREET ADDRESS 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_] 




















. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 





in es susersapeininaiaainiaatinniabilimpaiaaninni 


oo "7 = ican 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA......... EXHIBITOR... 
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FLASHES 


A colorful booklet How to Save 
Money on Meat is the latest publica- 
tion from Ocean Spray’s Cranberry 
Kitchen. The contents include items 
on how to buy meats economically, 
how much to buy for your family, and 
how to store, freeze, and carve meats. 
For each type of meat there are dia- 
grams showing budget cuts, cost cut- 
ting hints, low-cost recipes, recipes for 
leftovers, and ways to dress up menus. 
Your copy may be secured from the 
National Cranberry Association, Han- 
son, Massachusetts. 


To the 13,000,000 left-handed 
people in the United States another 
boon has been added. The Singer 
Sewing Machine Company reports 
that for the first time in home sewing 
history, left-handed seamstresses can 
do their cutting with specially de- 
signed left-handed pinking shears 
available only through Singer Sewing 
Centers. No longer will these people 
have to struggle with right-handed 
shears, either cutting awkwardly with 
the right hand or developing blisters 
on the left hand. Singer's new design 
of vacuum cleaner is also meeting 
with favorable response from the 
homemaker. The Golden Glide is a 
flat triangle or wedge shape which 
will also stand upright and has a con- 
venient handle for carrying. It is set 
on little wheels and rolls along close 
to the floor. A revolving brush attach- 
ment can be fitted to the machine to 
give the pick-up action of a revolving 
brush cleaner. One of its special fea- 
tures is the ease with which it may be 
used to clean stairs. In an upright po- 
sition, it sets firmly on a stair step. 


Off to A Beautiful Start is a new 
twenty-page booklet of grooming hints 
for the young teen miss. Charming 
color sketches illustrate this guide to 
good looks, published by the Home 
Service Center of Scott Paper Com- 
pany. The booklet discusses groom- 
ing and good manners, correct diet, 
cleanliness habits, and care of hair and 
skin. A special section includes in- 
structions on assembling and deco- 
rating vanity tables and grooming 
shelves. Address requests to Home 


Service Center, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsy] ania. 


A. June Bricker has been ap- 
pointed Director of Field and Com- 
munity Health at the Metropolitan 
Life. Insurance Company where she 
has headed the Home Economics Bu- 
reau since 1949. In her new position, 
Miss Bricker will give direction to 
health promotion work with the Met- 
ropolitan’s field organization as well 
as with voluntary health agencies and 
other community groups. Her new 
responsibilities will also provide a 
wider scope for the company’s work 
in nutrition education. 


At last there is an answer to a prob- 
lem that has plagued homemakers for 
generations. The new Dutch Cleanser 
can has a plastic top and bottom 
that cannot leave rust rings. Even 
if you leave it on the sink or put it in 
the cabinet wet, the plastic bottom 
will not leave a stain. Other modern 
features are pre-punched holes cov- 
ered by tape and the addition of 
chlorine bleach and a fresh pine scent. 


A booklet, Money Management, 
Your Savings and Investment Dol- 
lar explains the importance of both 
short-range and long-range goals for 
the use of family income. One sec- 
tion is devoted to descriptions of the 
various types of savings and the out- 
standing features of each. Another 
section outlines not only investments 
in durable goods, real estate, securi- 
ties and the like, but also investments 
in yourself—education and personal 
development. Write to the Money 
Management Institute, Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Nutone, Inc. announces that the 
sixth appliance for its well-known 
Built-In Food Center is now available. 
It is a vegetable shredder-slicer 
which operates from the same built-in 
motor that powers the NuTone blend- 
er, mixer, meat grinder, knife sharp- 
ener, and fruit juicer. In pointing out 
the features of this new vegetable 
shredder-slicer, NuTone’s department 


240 


of home economics emphasizes its 
simplified parts which are easy to 
clean and store. Safe speration and 
the large capacity of the Melamine 
bowl are also stressed. There are 
three cutting blades: a shredder (for 
cole slaw, julienne of vegetables, 
cheese slivers); a thick slicer (for 
home-fried and au gratin potatoes, 
cucumber and onion slices); and a 
thin slicer (for radish coins, and just 
the right thickness for potato chips 
to be used with dips). 


Two recent publications by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society are 
The Cold Facts About Safe Foods 
and an accompanying poster. These 
materials as well as others in the As- 
surance of a Fuller Life series may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Public 
Health, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
1, New York. 


Is it possible to air-dry hand-washed 
dishes and glasses and have them as 
clean and bright as those dried with 
hand towels? The answer is “yes” 
provided the new liquid detergent 
Prod is used, according to The Borden 
Company's Tykor Products, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of the detergent. The com- 
pany states that the detergent is 
quickly and completely soluble even 
in the hardest waters and that it is 
easy on surface-painted designs of 
china as well as on the hands. It is 
also non-corrosive to metal sink fix- 
tures and pipes. Another new prod- 
uct for Borden is Super Starlac which 
is different from its predecessor, in- 
stant Starlac, and is manufactured 
by a new process which makes its 
solubility “quicker than instant” ac- 
cording to the company. The ver- 
satility of this nonfat dry milk prod- 
uct is featured in New Recipes for 
Completely New Super Starlac, a 
leaflet which shows how it can be 
used in made-with-milk recipes. Free 
copies may be secured from the Star- 
lac Information Service, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Once again West Bend has ex- 
panded its large and varied line of 
housewares. Two completely im- 
mersible appliances—an automatic 
coffee maker with detachable “Mini- 
Wink” heat control, and an automatic 
5-quart waterless cooker — give West 
Bend a total of five probe appliances. 
For the giftware market, West Bend 
now offers a set of stainless steel serv- 
ing pieces with “Contemporary” motif. 
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#8 of a series on the 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
by Bernice Fitz-Gibbon 


dead—compared with 
thimble, needle, and 
thread.” 


Sometimes I feel that you Home Ec teachers are 
' as immured and secluded from the great outside 
hey there world as an enclosed nun in a cloister. Even if 
3 you are removed from the bustle of business, I do 
hope you will have an open mind on a suggestion 
about your curriculum—as open a mind as had the 
Mother Superior to whom George Bernard Shaw 
wrote his famous letters. Each letter started: ‘‘Dear 
enclosed nun with the unenclosed mind.”’ So, 
assuming you have an unenclosed mind, let’s talk 
about the dreary, desolate fact that many a girl is 
s graduated from your college not knowing how to 
with your sew a single stitch. Why? Do you look down on 
fe) sewing—feeling that it is not intellectual enough? 
Nonsense! It’s as intellectual as engineering or 
architecture. It is architecture—architectural con- 
struction. 
nose  Y~ Do you feel that sewing’s a fancy frill—not 
Lan basic? Nothing’s basic-er. Civilization is based on 
sewing. For millions of years life was confined to 
the warm tropics until man was ingenious enough 
in the air to hone a bone to a needle point, thread it with 
animal guts so that he could sew skins together, and 
so be clothed warmly enough to get going in the 
cold northern climates. 
Or do you feel that time used in actual clothes 
a construction could better be used in education 
come courses—that teaching still offers a woman the 
best career? Let me disabuse you. The highest 
paid feminine career is in a department store, which 
no longer means being a ribbon clerk behind a 
down off counter. Did you know that store jobs in fashion, 
merchandising, promotion, and advertising pay 
women 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 thousand? That a buyer 
of piece goods can earn 35 thousand dollars a year? 
That a girl who could actually sew would have an 
your advantage in climbing into one of these lovely 
spots? Why don’t you concentrate on getting your 
graduates on the College Training Squads in the 
big stores? As they sew—so shall they reap. 


high horse! Darwin Fit Gbbor 


COATS & CLARK’S 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Coats & Clark’s Zippers & O.N.T. Thread, Boiltex® Narrow Fabrics, Red Heart® Yarns, Milwards Needles, Bondex® Hot-Iron Tapes 

















@ The 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth will be directed by Ephraim Roos 
Gomberg of Pennsylvania. In announcing the ap- 
pointment, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, praised Mr. Gomberg’s bread 
experience in forwarding many kinds of social ac- 
tion on a local, state, and national basis. In his 
capacity as White House Conference Director, Mr. 
Gomberg, an attorney, will carry out the directive 
of the President’s National Committee for the 1960 
White House Conference of which Mrs. Rollin 
Brown is chairman. 

The American Home Economics Association will 
participate in the Conference through membership 
on the Council of National Organizations on Chil- 
dren and Youth and will be regularly represented 
on the Council by AHEA President Olga P. Brucher. 
Conference detes are March 27 to April 2, 1960. 

Materials already published for the Conference 
include “Children and Youth in an Urban Environ- 
ment .. . a background statement” by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. It highlights consider- 
ations in today’s changing communities that bear 
directly on the well-being of youth and families, 
and thus warrant serious attention by those who 
will participate in the Conference. It emphasizes 
the importance of housing programs in helping 
to make “today’s changing urban scene a favorable 
setting for tomorrow's family life,” and says: 

Perhaps no major area more profoundly affects the well- 
being of children and their parents today than the rapid 
and vast physical change in urban environment currently 
under way, and likely to continue for years to come, in 
communities throughout the United States 


Suggested as subject areas warranting considera- 
tion in the Conference Program are questions con- 
cerned with: residential neighborhood patterns; 
planning new neighborhoods upgrading, re- 
habilitating, and replanning older neighborhoods; 
rehousing of displaced families with children; ccn- 
centration in the central city of groups disadvan- 
taged in the housing market because of low-income 
or membership in a minority or ethnic group; the 
apparently increasing number of so-called “problem 


families” or disorderly families; planning of housing; 
and questions related to housing and suburbia. 


@ “Health for Peace” bills are being supported 
by a national Committee on Health for Peace, 
headed by Howard A. Rusk, MD, and General 
Omar Bradley. Health for peace is the popular 
name given to international health and medical re- 
search bills which would create a National Institute 
of International Medical Research within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. The current bill is a 
re-introduction by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
with 58 senators as co-sponsors, of the bill he intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress. (See the Washington 
News page cf the December 1958 JournaL.) The 
Committee on Health for Peace is an ad hoc 
citizens committee to increase public understanding 
of the principles underlying increased United States 
support of international health work. General Brad- 
ley is Committee chairman; Dr. Rusk, executive 
chairman; and Detlev Bronk, chairman of its Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee. The Committee is located 
at 701 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ Land-Grant College Centennial. On Febru- 
ary 4, Representative Celler of New York intro- 
duced a bill (HR 4012) in Congress to provide for 
a centennial celebration of the establishment of the 
land-grant colleges and state universities. These 
institutions date back to the Morrill Act of 1862. 


@ The Food Additives Amendment of 1958 be- 
came law on March 5. Officially designated the 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958, the new law 
(Public Law 85-929) amends the Federal Fcod, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 “. . . to prohibit the 
use in food of additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety.” 


@ Textile Identification Rules. The Federal 
Trade Commission held hearings in Washington 
on March 10 on its proposed rules: and regulations 
under the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act 
passed by the last Congress. The Association sent 
to the Commission statements prepared by Marga- 
ret Brew, chairman of the AHEA family economics 
—home management section, and by Florence Pet- 
zel and a committee of the textiles and clothing 
section. The statement answered queries raised by 
the FTC and made suggestions about the proposed 
rules. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


‘iftieth Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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The 


HE secondary school is designed to provide 
educational opportunities for all youth, not 
for special segments of the population. ‘Secondary 
school students bring to their school life greatly 
diversified patterns of interests, aptitudes, and 
readiness for learning. Meeting the needs of these 
students demands a great variety of opportunity 
and adaptation of methods as well as content. 
Guidance is an essential aspect of any honest 
attempt to provide programs which are varied 
enough to meet the needs of these students. 
Guidance is both a point of view and a program 
of services. It has the dual purpose to provide the 
best possible learning situation for each student 
and to help the student grow in his ability to make 
disciplined choices. Guidance is an integral part 
of the total education program. It is a co-operative 
enterprise shared by all who come in contact with 
the student. The teacher has a key role in the 
guidance function, and, more particularly, the home 
economics teacher has a most significant oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the goals of the guidance 
program. Teacher and counselor work together; 
each supplements the work of the other; each 
makés the other more effective. The guidance pro- 
gram and the home economics teacher share many 
common goals. Each is interested in the maximum 
personal development of the student, and each is 
concerned that this development shall take place 
within the framework of society's best interests. 


Creating Climate for Learning 

The teacher's basic attitude toward her class sets 
the emotional climate for learning and influences 
group dynamics and personal development. Mem- 
bers of a class respond, both as a group and 
individuals, to the emotional climate whether it 
be permissive or dominative. The home economics 
class is essentially a laboratory in co-operative liv- 
ing. Here, in a democratic atmosphere, students 
plan together, make meaningful contributions to 
the work of a group, and evaluate the results of 
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The old adage “The proof of the 


eating” makes evaluation a 


group activities. 
pudding is in the 
natural activity in the home economics class. The 
emphasis is uniquely dual, and the welfare of the 
individual takes on new significance in its de- 
pendence upon the best interests of the group. A 
desirable personal development is a natural result 
of this type of learning situation. Such a develop- 
ment is rarely possible in a classroom situation 
which is teacher dominated and hence restricted 
to student-teacher relationships. It is difficult to 
imagine an effective home economics course which 
ignores the importance of the interrelations of the 
various groups to be found in any class. 


Recognizing Varying Standards 


Students bring greatly diversified social develop- 
ments and differ greatly in readiness for learning 
in the home economics program. No other teacher, 
with the exception of the teacher of reading in 
grade one of the elementary school, must be so 
completely aware of the social and cultural devel- 
opment of each student if she is to make the class- 
room experiences meaningful and helpful. It is 
important that the development of values, which 
effective work i 


is the logical outcome of » home 


economics, shall in no way destroy nati for 
family mores and values. The conflict of family 
standards and school standards is one factor which 
the school staff must clearly recognize and tact- 
fully handle. Many high school students, par- 
ticularly those of fore ‘ign backgrounds, are greatly 


confused by contradictions in values and mores. 


The student who feels a sense of shame for his 


family life is a most likely candidate for future 
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trouble. The home economics teacher walks a tight- 
rope as she balances new values against the family’s 
old values. 


Identifying Student Needs 


Most aspects of a school program reflect the 
needs of the students. The adequacy of the stu- 
dent-inventory record will to a large degree deter- 
mine the effectiveness of any school planning for 
student needs. The teacher of home economics, in 
developing a course of study and detailed daily 
lessons, applies her knowledge of the backgrounds, 
interests, goals, and needs of her students. The 
more complete and accurate the data, the better the 
teacher knows the student and the more successful 
are her planning and her teaching. The teacher has 
a dual role, for she assists in the collection of in- 
formation and she interprets and uses the informa- 
tion to be found in the student’s record. 

Information about a student is a synthesis of 
standardized test data, student achievement ex- 
pressed in grades or marks, personal and family 
data accumulated by teachers and counselors. The 
identification of student needs involves observation 
in many areas of behavior, a study of the student- 
inventory record and interviews with parents and 
students. The home economics teacher has an ex- 
cellent opportunity for informal observation in 
various areas of behavior. No other teacher has a 
better chance to identify the student who needs 
help in developing social techniques, or who shows 
a lack of vigor which may indicate a need for some 
help in the area of nutrition or of personal habits 
which affect health. The student with special in- 
terests and aptitudes, not easily recognized in the 
average classroom, may be identified in the group 
participation which is a normal part of the home 
economics laboratory. When the teacher observes 
with an educated eye, records her observations in 
anecdotal records, and shares these records as a 
member of a school team, the school has a valuable 
source of meaningful data which makes it possible 
for that school to tailor its program to the needs 
of its students. Student-study is a basic guidance 
service. 


Scope of Guidance Services 


Guidance services must provide for orientation 
to new experiences, proper placement in class or 
group, educational and vocational planning, and 
counseling for improved adjustment. Some of these 
services can be provided in group guidance activi- 
ties within the framework of the regular cur- 
riculum, and some can best be given in informal 
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situations. The home economics teacher can make 
a real contribution to orientation and placement 
activities. For example, in orientation, students 
need help in learning to budget time for study and 
recreation, in understanding the important role 
which participation as a school citizen can play in 
developing a good personality, in recognizing the 
need to plan for the future in order to make wise 
choices of courses and educational programs. The 
friendly casual conversation, which is a possible 
and desirable aspect of the work situation, may 
provide informal opportunities for the home eco- 
nomics teacher to give some guidance in helping 
students make an adjustment to the greater free- 
dom and responsibility which characterize sec- 
ondary school life. 

The proper placement of students in a class or a 
group depends upon an intelligent use of the 
developmental student record. The teacher who 
contributes to this record and who develops skill 
in the interpretation of such records is making a 
most important contribution to effective placement 
services. When the school experience is to be 
terminated, placement in a job or a college takes 
on a more traditional meaning. Such placement 
sliould be the result of careful educational and 
vocational planning. The teacher can offer sugges- 
tions for job placement if she is alert to the needs 
of her school and community. Placement is a co- 
operative task, and home economics is one area 
which can offer help. 

One effective way to facilitate purposeful educa- 
tional planning is to devote attention to the voca- 
tional implications of the subjects in the regular 
curriculum. The home economics teacher con- 
tributes to this aspect of guidance as a consultant 
to counselors and through systematic attention to 
the vocational implications for each home eco- 
nomics course. Occupational information must be 
complete and up to date or it may be misleading. 
Each vocational area is constantly undergoing 
change, and the teacher can offer valuable assist- 
ance to the counselor in the evaluation of materials 
and in the discovery of new sources of information 
about careers related to home economics. Every 
course offered should include a unit of work related 
to the implications for careers in that area of home 
economics. 

A study of those careers which are based upon 
a college education should provide some help for 
the student in planning the remainder of her high 
school program and in choosing the college where 
she will prepare for the career. The teacher should 
be aware of possible awards and scholarships in 
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home economics areas so that she may bring them 
to the attention of interested students. The unit 
of work should also point out vocational oppor- 
tunities in this area which will not require a college 
education. These may be opportunities which re- 
quire some technical training or which are open 
to the high school graduate for on-the-job training. 
The demand for college graduates is growing faster 
than the supply, and one way to make better use 
of our human resources is to recognize and use 
those people who can work in nonprofessional as- 
pects of the vocation and so free college graduates 
for the more professional aspects of the career. If 
labor market predictions prove accurate, this may 
well be one aspect of our national defense pro- 
gram. 

Improved adjustment. A guidance specialist, 
usually known as a counselor, handles those as- 
pects of a guidance program which require more 
time and professional preparation than the teacher 
usually has available. The counselor works with 
students whose adjustment problems are serious 
enough to demand special attention. Counseling is 
a process which helps the individual to analyze 
his problem, to look at himself in as objective a man- 
ner as possible, to plan for behavior changes, to 


implement the changes, and to evaluate results. 
Counseling must not be confused with advice- 
giving. The goal of counseling is to help the in- 
dividual make more disciplined choices and to give 
him greater responsibility for self-direction in the 


solution of his problems. Counseling takes place 
on many different levels. Parents and teachers often 
do excellent counseling with students, but some 
parents and teachers find it difficult to let the stu- 
dent make his own analysis and decision. Unless 
the counseling is done on a basis of student accept- 
ance and with a patience to wait for the slow 
process of self-evaluation and planning, the process 
deteriorates into advice-giving. Parent or teacher 
must recognize the problem that is too difficult 
for the level of skill which each can bring to the 
counseling process. Parents and teachers refer such 
problems to the school counselor and, in turn, the 
counselor must recognize the problem which he is 
not prepared to handle and refer it to the clinical 
psychologist or the psychiatrist. 


Supporting Pupil Planning 

The home economics teacher, through co-opera- 
tive planning and evaluation, is helping the student 
to do a more effective job of personal planning. 
Helping the student to be more realistic in her 
choices, by providing information basic to her 
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choice and by insisting upon a recognition of the 
factors involved in that choice, provides a discipline 
which is invaluable to the student's personal devel- 
opment. Recognizing the student whose problems 
of personal adjustment are seriously limiting the 
individual's ability to adjust to school life and re- 
ferring these students for counselor help is a vital 
guidance service which every teacher can provide. 


Developing Guidance Services 


Teachers and counselors working together under 
the leadership of the principal provide the guidance 
services needed for an effective school program and 
evaluate those services to determine how well they 
are meeting the needs of the program. The coun- 
selor acts as a consultant, helps to provide in-service 
education for teachers in techniques and skills 
needed in the guidance area, and counsels with 
students and parents. Unfortunately, many schools 
lack the services of a counselor and many have no 
systematic program of guidance services. What can 
the teacher hope to do in such a situation? She 
can work with principal and teachers to survey 
the guidance needs in her school. Such a survey 
would take note of guidance services provided by 
teachers and would evaluate those services in terms 
of student needs. The teachers can prepare a 
statement of areas in which techniques need to be 
improved or for which responsibility must be as- 
signed. Such a survey can point up the need for 
in-service education in techniques of testing, of 
developing records, of group guidance activities, 
of counseling. A further survey can be used to 
point up opportunities for guidance in the regular 
curriculum. This study can show the unmet needs 
of students in the school. This may require some 
research based upon a study of academic successes 
and failures and a follow-up of the graduates and 
school drop-outs to determine how effectively the 
school has prepared the students for life in the 
adult world. 

The school may develop a guidance committee 
to plan for services and to evaluate the outcome of 
services now provided. Such a committee may 
want to study the community for resource persons 
and for services to which parents and students may 
be referred. An advisory committee, made up of 
school personnel and key people from the com- 
munity, can perform a most valuable service to the 
school’s guidance program. The interest and con- 
cern which are the logical result of such a com- 
mittee’s work will soon affect general school plan- 
ning, and a systematic program of guidance serv- 
ices under the direction of professional counselors 
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will be the natural result. Such a program will 
have the advantage of planned growth, in an at- 
mosphere of understanding, which is so important 
to any effective program of guidance services. 
Moreover, the program will most certainly be 
tailored to the needs of the particular school 
community. 

Can a teacher, working alone in a school situa- 
tion which is not ready for a guidance committee, 
hope to achieve any of the goals of guidance? The 
answer is an emphatic yes. The teacher can study 
her students; she can share her information in a 
professional manner with any of the school staff 
who show an interest in meeting the needs of stu- 
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dents. The teacher can plan her daily program to 
help the personal development of her students, to 
provide career information whenever possible, and 
to help students make educational and vocational 
plans. She can find the student with special needs, 
be they problems or special talents and interests, 
and she can help these students work out their 
problems in the most intelligent manner possible. 
She can counsel with students who are struggling 
to solve personal problems. The teacher can pro- 
vide a classroom which is democratic, alive with 
the challenge of living, and geared to the needs of 
the students whether they come eager to learn or 
with reluctant feet. 
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Attitudes of Women Regarding 
Gainful Employment of Married Women’ 


HE modern family is not and cannot be as 

self-sufficient as the earlier rural family. The 
proportion of families who earn their living in paid 
employment has steadily increased, and those who 
make their living on farms do not have the degree 
of self-sufficiency they once had. Generally, families 
today buy their living, and money income has be- 
come increasingly important as a determinant of 
the level of living a family can enjoy. 

During the period of development when the 
United States was chiefly rural, the husband and 
wife co-operated in producing the family’s living, 
but the work of the wife was centered in and 
around the home. Her roles were clearly defined, 
and she devoted practically her entire time and 
energy to the care of the household. In 1900, only 
5.6 per cent of the married women in the United 
States were in the country’s labor force, while in 
1955, 28 per cent were employed. 

Underlying the trend toward an ever-increasing 
proportion of married women in the labor market 
have been significant changes in the economic life 
of the country and in the patterns of living of the 
people. Industrialization provided employment for 
women, and, at the same time, took over many 
economic functions which the family had previously 
performed. Also, it raised the standard of living. 
Additional factors which have contributed to the 
growth of the proportion of women who work out- 
side their homes have been the trends towards 
urbanization, smaller families, labor-saving house- 
hold equipment, and the increased education for 
women which has fitted them for gainful employ- 
ment. Furthermore, changing social attitudes are 
now more favorable to married women’s working. 

Although there seems to be little empirical evi- 
dence to confirm the thesis, it is generally believed 
that a major reason for the post-World War II 
increase in the proportion of married women gain- 
fully employed has been the need for their con- 


1A microfilm copy of the complete dissertation (same 
title), LC card No. Mic. 58-2789, may be obtained from 
University Microfilms, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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tributions toward the economic solvency of their 

homes and the fact that one income would not 

provide for the felt needs of the family, that is, 
would not provide the desired level of living. 

When married women are employed outside the 
home, there are adjustments which must be made 
both in home routines and in family member roles. 
If the homemaker is gainfully employed, some ad- 
justments must be made in the amount of time she 
spends in homemaking activities. If there are 
children, arrangements must be made for their 
care. It has been frequently observed by students 
of the family that one of the consequences of the 
increased employment of married women has been 
a change in the traditional role of the husband as 
chief wage earner, provider, and representative 
of the family in the outside world, and the con- 
comitant change in the traditional roles of the wife. 
Research into changes in roles and role expectations 
is not extensive and does not, at present, give irre- 
futable evidence that this is true. 

The specific purpose of the present study was 
to investigate the attitudes of women in a small 
southern community toward the gainful employ- 
ment of married women. 

The following null hypotheses were tested: 

. Social class, age, education, and employment 
status are independent of subjects’ attitudes to- 
ward the gainful employment of married women 
when the presence or absence of children in the 
home is considered. 

2. Social class, age, education, and employment 
status are independent of subjects’ attitudes 
concerning 
a. Whether a wife should work if her husband 

does not approve 

b. Whether a wife should work to make it pos- 

sible for the couple to marry earlier than would 
otherwise be feasible 
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c. Whether a wife should want to have some 
financial independence by working to have 
money of her own 

For the purpose of this study, attitude is defined 

as the individual’s feelings or beliefs as to what 
is right and proper behavior in a given situation. 


Procedure 

This study was one part of a larger study of 
attitudes of white women in a small community 
in South Georgia. The study of the community was 
made co-operatively by a research team of six 
investigators, each of whom selected, for intensive 
study, one problem of family or community con- 
cern. 

A house-to-house canvass was conducted at which 
time a census card was made for each household. 
The research team established the following criteria 
for a respondent: The respondent must have been 
a woman who was or had been married and who 
was assuming the major responsibility for the man- 
agement of the household. 

A random sample of 20 per cent (255 house- 


holds) of the 1,278 households was considered to 


be adequate for the purposes of the study. To 
compensate for contingencies such as refus: ils and 


empty houses which had been occupied at the time 
of enumeration, a sample of 23 per cent of the uni- 
verse was drawn—a total of 293 households. In 
September 1956 the sample was drawn as follows: 
the census cards were thoroughly shuffled and 
numbered on the backs beginning with 100. A 
table of random sampling numbers was employed 
in drawing the sample. After the sample was 
drawn, an additional 100 cards were selected by the 
same method for a pretest of an interview sched- 
ule. 

The schedule was administered to the sample 
population in January and February, 1957, by the 
six investigators, each administering approximately 
the same number of schedules. In case the re- 
spondent was not at home when the investigator 
called, three or more call-backs at different hours 
were made to obtain the interview before designat- 
ing the respondent as not available. Forty-six 
homemakers from the 293 households could not 
be used because they had moved, could not be 
reached, were ill, or refused to be interviewed, 
leaving, finally, a sample of 247 respondents. 

Questions for use in this aspect of the larger 
study were designed to elicit responses which 
would indicate the attitudes held by the subjects 
toward a married woman's working outside her 
home, assuming that the woman wished to work 
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and that satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for the care of children, if there were children, 
while she was at work. 

Questions were constructed to identify the atti- 
tudes of the respondent regarding justifiable rea- 
sons for a married woman’s working, such as the 
following: 

(a) Economic reasons—Money wanted or needed 
for specific goods, to pay debts, to support depend- 
ent relatives, to enable the husband to continue his 
education, to enable the children to have a better 
education, to provide more advantages for the 
children, to help educate younger siblings. 

(b) Dislike of housekeeping and/or work out- 
side more desirable. 

(c) Desire to use special skills, experience, and 
competence—Social need for women with special 
training, feeling that education is wasted if, sub- 
sequently, the woman does not earn. 

In conducting the pretest it was found that the 
respondents qualified their answers to questions 
according to the presence or absence of children 
in the home and the age of the children, if present. 
Consequently, the questions were revised to iden- 
tify the attitudes of the re spondents toward the 
gi rainful e mployment of women under the following 
conditions: (a) when they have no children, (b) 
when they have children under school age, (c) 
when they have children of grade-school age, and 
(d) when they have children in high school. 


Interview Advantages 


The interview method for collecting data was 
selected for several reasons. The flexibility of this 
method, which allows both for rephrasing questions 
to make sure they are understood and for asking 
further questions in order to clarify the meaning 
of the subject’s response, makes this technique 
valuable. Since the respondents in this study were 
to be a cross section of the married white women 
in the community, it was believed that some of 
the respondents probably would not be able to read 
and interpret a questionnaire. Also the interview 
method makes it possible to observe not only 
what the respondent says but how he says it. Ex- 
perience of other investigators indicates that one 
may expect to lose a smaller proportion of the 
sample through refusals when this method is used 
than when the mailed questionnaire method is 
used. These investigators are of the opinion that 
the interview is the more appropriate method when 
a fairly large segment of the population is used and 
especially if sample of the population 
is desired. 


random 
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Successful research requires, among other things, 
data which are not biased by the method of inter- 
view. In order to assure accuracy of reporting, the 
members of the research team had a period of in- 
tensive training in interviewing techniques under 
the supervision of two members of the Florida State 
University faculty who had had extensive experi- 
ence in interviewing. In order to insure reliability 
of the interpretation and recording of responses by 
the several investigators, trial interviews with re- 
spondents who were not in the sample were ob- 
served through a one-way-vision screen and recorded 
on tape. These practice sessions resulted in a re- 
finement of the methods of interviewing. At the 
end of the training period, an interview was con- 
ducted with all investigators recording. The inter- 
tape-recorded in order that any 
discrepancies could be identified. In comparing 
the data recorded by the six investigators, no 
major differences were found. 


view was 


Results and Discussion 


The subjects were 247 married women. Respond- 
ents’ ages ranged from 18 to 77 years with the ma- 
jority between 25 and 44 years of age. Some of the 
respondents had completed only three grades in 


school; a few held master’s degrees. The majority 
of the subjects had not finished high school. Four 
social classes were well represented in the sample, 
the greater numbers being in the lower middle and 
upper lower classes. About one-third of the re- 
spondents were gainfully employed on a part-time 
or full-time basis. More than half of the 89 subjects 
who were employed had children under 18 years of 
age living at home. About half of the respondents 
who worked outside of their homes were employed 
in skilled, semiskilled, and service occupations. 
The remaining 50 per cent engaged in professional, 
clerical, and sales occupations. The latter propor- 
tion is about the same as that reported by the 
United States Department of Labor for women 
workers in such occupations in the United States 
as a whole. 

Eighteen commonly accepted reasons for married 
women’s seeking employment were presented to 
each respondent. She was asked to indicate ap- 
proval or disapproval of a married woman's work- 
ing under these conditions: (a) if she has no 
children, (b) if she has preschool children, (c) if 
she has grade school children, and (d) if there are 
high school children in the home. The assumption 
was made and stated that the wife wishes to work 
and that satisfactory arrangements can be made 
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for the care of the children, if there are children, 
while she is at work. 

The percentage of respondents who agreed that 
it is all right for a married woman to work outside 
the home under various conditions and for specific 
reasons are presented in the table and chart. 


Per cent of subjects (N-247) who agree that it is all right for 
a married woman to work under given conditions 





SUBJECTS REACTING FAVORABLY TO 
WOMEN & WORKING UNDER CONDITIONS 
INDICATED 
REASONS FOR WORKING 
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* Not applicable 


The respondents’ willingness to approve of a 
married woman’s working appeared to be influ- 
enced by two considerations: (a) the reason given 
for her employment or the goal she wishes to attain 
through working, and (b) the presence of chil- 
dren in the home and the ages of children, if 
present. 

More than 90 per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated that it is all right for the wife to work (if 
there are no children in the home) in case her 
earnings are needed (a) for the necessities of liv- 
ing, (b) to help pay accumulated debts, (c) to 
help her husband finish his education, or (d) to 
enable the family to buy a home. Between 80 and 
90 per cent of the respondents replied that it is all 
right for the wife to work (a) in order to buy 
needed equipment, (b) to help take care of de- 
pendent relatives, (c) to work with her husband 
in his business, or (d) in the event there is a need 
in the community for the services of a person with 
her training, as nursing or teaching. Few re- 
spondents were willing to have the wife work 
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(a) because it was felt that her education was 
wasted if she was not gainfully employed, or (b) 
because she considered working more respectable, 
or (c) because gainful employment gave more 
prestige than housekeeping. 


A 


—— 


per cent 


85 











Grade High 
School School 





No Pre- 
Children school 


Mean percentage of subjects who agree that it is all 

right for a married woman to work under given con- 

ditions. The data portrayed in this chart are the same 
as those in the table. 


The subjects seemed to be rather definitely and 
strongly oriented toward disapproval of gainful 
employment for mothers of preschool children. A 
majority of the subjects said that they did not think 
mothers of preschool children should work except 
when necessary. They evidenced somewhat less 
disapproval of employment of mothers of grade 
school children. If the children were in high school, 
a majority of the subjects said that they felt it was 
all right for the mother to work for 10 of the 18 
reasons presented during the interview. However, 
they expressed more reservations even here than 
in the case of the homemaker who has no children 
at home. 

When there are children of any age in the family, 
more respondents agreed that it is all right for the 
wife to work to provide for necessities and help 
pay debts than for any other reasons. 

Expensive furnishings such as a television set 
and the purchase of a new car were low, in the 
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estimation of these subjects, as justifiable reasons 
for a married woman’s working. 

The statistically significant relationships, based 
upon chi square values, between justifiable reasons 
for working and age, education, social class, and 
employment status of subjects were determined 
and are presented in the thesis. 

If a married woman who has no children 
wishes to work, a majority of the subjects indi- 
cated that they approved of her doing so. How- 
ever, differences were found among subjects who 
varied as to social class, age, education, and em- 
ployment status with regard to the reasons which 
they considered valid or justifiable. More middle 
class than lower class subjects, more subjects under 
45 years of age than over 45, and more subjects 
with at least a high school education than with less 
agreed that it is all right for a married woman to 
work (a) if she dislikes housekeeping, (b) if she 
isn’t kept busy or interested by homemaking, or 
(c) if she prefers employment where she will have 
associations with people outside the home. In 
addition, more middle class than lower class sub- 
jects agreed that it is all right for a homemaker to 
work in order to contribute to the care of dependent 
relatives. More employed subjects than subjects 
who were not employed indicated approval of 6 
of the 18 reasons for working, which were pre- 
sented to them. There seems, therefore, to be gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that under certain 
conditions it is all right for a married woman to 
have outside employment. 

Substantial differences in approval or disapproval 
of the employment of mothers of preschool and 
grade school children were not found among sub- 
jects who differed as to social class, education, and 
age. Significant relationships were found, however, 
between social class and the attitudes expressed 
in case the mother’s earnings are needed to help 
care for dependent relatives or to help her husband 
finish his education. More middle class than lower 
class subjects approved of outside employment for 
these reasons. More subjects with at least a high 
school education than with less approved of mothers 
of children of grade school age working in order to 
contribute to the support of dependent relatives, 
or to take a position for which she had special train- 
ing, if there was a need in the community for such 
services. The amount of education was not found 
to be related to the attitudes expressed regarding 
employment of mothers of preschool children. Also, 
the age of the respondent was found to be inde- 
pendent of attitudes concerning employment of 
mothers of preschool and grade school children. 
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In considering the employment of a mother with 
high school children, relationships between the re- 
sponses and educational level were noted in only 
one instance; more subjects with at least high school 
education than subjects who had not finished high 
school approved of the mother’s working if her 
earnings were needed to help her husband complete 
his education. 

The responses of the subjects were found to be 
independent of the social class when employment 
of mothers of high school children was considered. 

More subjects under 45 years of age than sub- 
jects who were 45 and over approved of mothers 
of high school children working for personal rea- 
sons, for example, (a) when the mother finds that 
she is not kept busy or interested by her home- 
making responsibilities, (b) when she prefers 
working with people outside the home, and (c) 
when she feels outside employment is more re- 
spectable or gives her more prestige than home- 
making. More younger than older subjects approved 
also of the mother of this age child working in 
order that the family might buy a home or to 
enable her husband to finish his education. 

The approval of outside employment of mar- 
ried women was highly associated with employ- 
ment status, for a majority of the reasons considered. 
When there are children in the home, more subjects 
who were employed full time than subjects who 
were not employed agreed that it is all right for 
a mother of preschool children to work for more 
than half of the reasons presented; for a mother of 
grade school children to work for practically all of 
the reasons on the interview schedule; and for a 
mother of high school children to work for almost 
three-fourths of the total list of reasons. 

The six reasons which the largest percentage of 
the subjects considered valid for a married woman 
to work, irrespective of the presence or absence of 
children, could be classified as economic reasons. 
They were: (a) to provide necessities, such as food, 
clothing, and housing, when the husband's income 
did not provide sufficiently for these needs; (b) to 
pay accumulated debts; (c) to help the husband 
finish his education; (d) to buy a home; (e) to 
help support dependent relatives; and (f) to buy 

needed equipment. 

The differences in attitudes expressed by subjects 
of varying social status, age, and education were 
not numerous. There were many differences, how- 
ever, between subjects who were employed full 
time and subjects who were either full-time home- 
makers or had part-time employment. The employed 
subjects were fairly evenly distributed among the 
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four social classes; between 30 and 40 per cent of 
the subjects in each social class were employed 
outside the home. More than 60 per cent of the 
employed subjects were between 25 and 44 years 
of age whereas fewer than half of the non-employed 
subjects were in that age range. In considering the 
educational levels of the two groups, differences 
were found between the full-time-employed and 
non-employed subjects. A higher proportion of 
employed than non-employed subjects were found 
in two educational levels: (a) the group that had 
had some high school training but had not finished 
high school, and (b) the group that had had more 
than a high school education. These differences 
may be, in some measure, due to the types of em- 
ployment that are available to women in the com- 
munity. 

Of the 17 employed subjects with ninth-to- 
eleventh-grade education, 13, or 76 per cent, were 
employed as skilled workers in the small industries 
in their own or in a neighboring town; 24 per 
cent of the employed subjects who had had more 
than a high school education were, for the most 
part, employed in professional and semiprofessional 
occupations; 50 per cent of this group were teachers, 
nurses, or social case workers; a few managed their 
own businesses; 20 per cent worked in some capac- 
ity in their husband’s business; and 20 per cent 
were employed as secretaries or bookkeepers. 

Why certain married women work, or why groups 
with specific characteristics work and others do not, 
is not revealed by the data collected and is beyond 
the scope of this study. The majority of the re- 
spondents indicated that, in their opinion, economic 
reasons are the most valid reasons for a married 
woman to work. The respondents who were em- 
ployed full time were more favorable to married 
women’s working, for most of the reasons consid- 
ered, than were those who were full-time home- 
makers. 


Summary 


This study has attempted to extend present 
knowledge regarding the attitudes of women in a 
small southern community toward the gainful em- 
ployment of married women. In summary, the data 
presented supported the hypotheses that social 
class, age, and education are independent of the 
subjects’ attitudes toward the employment of mar- 
ried women for the majority of reasons for working 
which were considered. Social class, age, educa- 
tion, and employment status were found to be 
independent of their attitudes concerning working 
when the husband disapproved, working to make 
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earlier marriage possible, and working in order to 
be financially independent. However, the strong 
association between being employed or not em- 
ployed and the attitudes expressed made possible 
the rejection of the hypothesis that employment 
status is independent of the attitudes of these 
subjects. 

The paucity of research in this area does not 
permit comparison of the women in this small 
southern town with those of other subcultures who 
might well show differences in attitudes toward 
the gainful employment of married women. 

The data presented demonstrate that these home- 
makers of a small southern community feel that 
it is all right for a married woman, without chil- 
dren, to work if she wishes and if her husband does 
not object. They believe that her work should 
contribute to family goals and do not regard, 
favorably, employment for purely personal reasons 
or to establish financial independence of her hus- 
band. 

Women of this community evidenced disapproval 
of the employment of mothers of small children. 
When the children are older, there appears to be 
more tolerance of outside employment. However, 
they have more reservations concerning a mother 
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of high school children working than is true if a 
woman has no children. 

This seems to indicate that they have moved 
away from the traditional conception that a mar- 
ried woman’s place is exclusively in the home but 
that they still feel deeply that the mother of pre- 
school and grade school children should seek em- 
ployment only when circumstances are such that 
it becomes necessary. 

The present study helps to answer the question 
“How do women feel about working outside their 
homes?” The trend toward increased employment 
of women, however, raises numerous questions for 
which there are no answers based on empirical 
evidence: Who are these women who are working? 
Why are they entering the labor force? How are 
they managing their housekeeping? Who is caring 
for their children, and how is it being done? How 
has this increase in employment of the wife and 
mother affected the roles of the other family mem- 
bers? How do husbands and children feel about 
wives’ and mothers’ working? These are fruitful 
areas for further research and should be of par- 
ticular interest to home economists concerned with 
homemaking programs suited to current patterns of 
living. 


How Can We Find the Gifted Student? 
According to Susan B. Riley, professor of E nglish at George Peabody College 


“Finding and Launching the Superior Student,’ 


The Newsletter of the Inter- 


Vator Committee on the Superior Student, Vol. I, No. 7), we might 


look for 
Extraordinary memory 
High level of abstract thinking 


The ability to apply knowle dge and illuminate experience 


Intellectual curiosity 


Intellectual honesty 
Persistent goal-directed behavior 
Facility of expression and discriminating vocabulary 


Variety of interests 
Physical well-being 
Pattern of sound values 


The interest in the gifted student is certainly not new, but a greater sense 


of urgency seems to have been brought about by an awareness of the need for 
improved science education. At present, Miss Riley says, at least 200,000 
gifted students annually terminate their formal education after leaving high 
school. To try to prevent this loss of academically talented high school stu- 
dents, the student with superior potentialities must be identified early—certainly 
by the time he reaches the secondary school level. Colleges, too, can play 
an important part in preventing this loss by improvements in recruiting 
practices. 





Scholarships Are Two-Way Opportunities 


N this 50th anniversary year of the founding of 

the American Home Economics Association— 
when its leaders are reviewing past achievements 
and making long-range plans for the future—it is 
a source of satisfaction to realize that for nearly 
30 years AHEA’s international scholarship project 
has afforded two-way opportunities for international 
understanding and friendship. Since 1930, AHEA’s 
130 international students from 38 countries have 
been welcomed at 50 colleges and universities in 
the United States that have co-operated in their 
awards both financially and in many other ways. 
Many have come as students sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education, and the AHEA 
continues to appreciate the Institute's assistance in 
the students’ selection and in administrative ar- 
rangements for them. 

The seven 1958-59 AHEA international students 
come from Canada, Chile, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, and Switzerland. 

Jean Rowan Halliday of Eldon, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, AHEA’s eleventh Helen W. At- 
water fellow, is majoring in home management and 
child development and minoring in home eco- 
nomics education at Michigan State University. 
She hopes eventually to obtain a master’s degree 
with a view to teaching at the university level upon 
her return to Canada. 

Since 1955 she had been district home economist 
with the Extension Service of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but her professional experi- 
ence has also included teaching at both the 
elementary and secondary levels and work as 
assistant to the dietitian in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. 

“This opportunity to do graduate work in a large 
American university is indeed a privilege,” Miss 
Halliday says. 

One of the more valuable aspects is in living and working 
with people from many different countries. . . . I am finding 
the professional contacts here stimulating, and I am more 
aware than ever that we in the home economics profession 
cannot stand still. In this period of great technological 
progress and social change, home economics has an increas- 
ingly important role to play. The changes in society are 
intimately bound up with the home, and, of all professions, 
ours is probably the one that is most concerned with these 
changes. We must have flexible minds to adapt our thinking 
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Marion H. Steele 


Miss Steele, the Journal’s managing editor, serves 
as secretary of AHEA’s international committee 
and of the subcommittee on international fellow- 
ship and scholarship awards. 


Jean Rowan Halliday of Canada, AHEA’s 1958-59 
Helen W. Atwater fellow, is studying at Michigan State 
University. 


to changing conditions, and yet we must maintain the basic 


values 


Margit Hvirvelkaer of “Valdal,” Havndal, Jyl- 
land, Denmark, who is studying at Ohio State 
University, is the AHEA’s first Gertrude T. Spitz 
scholarship student. In 1955 she was graduated 
from the College of Dietetics in Copenhagen, and 
from then until early in 1957 she was dietitian in 
charge of the nutrition department of Central Hos- 
pital in Randers, Jylland. 

In October 1956 the Danish Red Cross invited 
her to join the Danish Hospital Unit organized for 
emergency service in Hungary at the height of the 





Margit Hvirvelkaer of Denmark is studying at Ohio 
State University as the AHEA’s first Gertrude T. Spitz 
scholarship student. 


revolution. As a member of this unit, she was the 
first food specialist to be involved in what later 
became a vast International Red Cross emergency 
mass care program for Hungarian refugees in 


Austria. In the January 1958 issue of the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association she tells of 


Gerritje Jacoba van den Berg of The Netherlands 
is the 1958-59 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron student at 
the University of Illinois. 


her experiences as chief dietitian at “Lager Sprat- 
zermm,” operated by the Danish Red Cross in 
Austria. 

Miss Hvirvelkaer says that she is the first Danish 
dietitian to be awarded a travel grant by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation to further pro- 
fessional training. She arrived in the USA in April 
1957 and for the next 16 months worked in the 
nutrition department of the Georgetown University 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

At Ohio State University she is a special student. 
While her major interest is hospital dietetics, she is 
taking various courses in home economics and sci- 
ence to supplement the training she has had in her 
own country. Upon her return to Denmark she 
hopes to become an instructor of student nurses 
and consulting dietitian at the out-patient clinic 
at Central Hospital, Randers. 

Gerritje Jacoba van den Berg, the 1958-59 
AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, comes from Deventer, The 
Netherlands. A 1947 graduate of Nieuw-Rollecate, 
the home economics teachers training college there, 
she has been on its teaching staff since 1951. 
Previously she conducted extension courses in foods 
and nutrition in rural districts for the Institute 


Ruth Clothilde Schonholzer of Switzerland, who is 
studying at the University of Wisconsin, attended the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics. 








of Homemaking Instruction and also courses in 
home economics for farmers’ daughters in small 
villages where no other such instruction was avail- 
able. The college where she now teaches pays 
special attention to rural and farm problems and 
offers students practical experience in farm homes 
in various parts of the country. 

At the University of Illinois, Miss van den Berg's 
courses include textiles and clothing, home equip- 
ment, family problems, and family housing. This 
training, she feels, will give her new ideas for her 
teaching at Nieuw-Rollecate, and she hopes to 
share her “pleasant and enjoyable” year in the USA 
with many other people “both in and outside the 
educational field.” 

Ruth Clothilde Schénholzer of Basle, Switzer- 
land, is the second AHEA international student 
from her country to study at the University of 
Wisconsin. She received diplomas as a teacher of 
home economics and as a teacher of clothing and 
textiles from the Frauenarbeitsschule (Vocational 
and Technical School) and Pedagogical Institute 
in Basle and before coming to the United States 
was a student teachers’ supervisor at the Pedagogi- 
cal Institute and a teacher of home economics at 
the Frauenarbeitsschule. 


Akhter-Un Nissa Mohyuddin of West Pakistan, who is 
studying at Kansas State College, is the 1958-59 
AHEA-Omicron Nu scholarship student. 


Malfrid Skadsheim of Norway is wearing a dress she 
made in a clothing class at State University Teachers 
College, Plattsburgh, New York 


Her courses at the University of VVisconsin this 
year include education, adult education, teaching 
homemaking, family economics, humanics, and ex- 


perimental cookery. These are helping her, she 


says, to supplement her knowledge in a way she 
could not do in Switzerland in a short time. As 


Virginia Lattes Deik of Chile is the 1958-59 Louise 
Stanley Latin American scholarship student at the 
Pennsylvania State University 
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she learns about new trends and methods of educa- 
tion in the United States, she indicates that she is 
constantly thinking about how she can adapt them 
to the needs of Swiss students. The “open doors” 
of the homes in the United States have impressed 
her. In them, she says, “I see the significance of the 
open hearts and the hands you hold out for friend- 
ship.” 

Akhter-Un Nissa Mohyuddin of Gujrat, West 
Pakistan, is the 1958-59 AHEA-—Omicron Nu stu- 
dent at Kansas State College, where she is working 
for a master’s degree in general home economics. 
The campus was already familiar to her as she had 
spent some time at the College in 1956, when she 
came to the United States for four months as an 
International Cooperation Administration grantee. 

She received her BA degree from the University 
of the Panjab and was an art designer before she 
was selected to be an instructor in home economics 
at the Village AID Training Institute at Lalamusa, 
West Pakistan—one of nine such institutes in Pak- 
istan to train village workers, both men and women. 
Miss Mohyuddin is in charge of training women 
workers who, upon completion of their training, are 
assigned to one or more villages in specially 
selected Development Areas. “Whenever I visited 
these villages,” she says, “I found the women eager 
She has chosen 


to learn new ways of life. 
village AID work as her lifetime career. “In the 
she says, “I was helped by American 
I am now in the 


Institute,” 
home economics advisers. 
States to become a qualified home economist so 
that when I return to Pakistan I can do a better 
job.” 

Virginia Lattes Deik of Santiago, Chile, is the 
AHEA’s 1958-59 Louise Stanley Latin American 
scholarship student at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

A 1955 graduate of the department of home 
economics at the University of Chile, she has since 
taught foods in two elementary schools in Santiago, 
where her students ranged from 9 to 16 years of 
age. This year she is working for a Master of 
Education degree, with general home economics 
her major and home economics education her 
minor. She is especially interested in the areas of 
family relationships, home art, and home manage- 
ment. 

Upon her return to Chile, she expects to con- 
tinue teaching and says, “I know that all I am 
learning here and all the new ideas that I will 
take back home will help me to do better work to 
benefit the children and families of my country.” 
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Malfrid Skadsheim, who is studying at State 
University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New 
York, is from Sandnes, Norway. 

She received a teacher's certificate in general 
education from the Teachers College at Kristian- 
sand and a home economics certificate from the 
Statens Laererinneskole in Stabbek. She also re- 
ceived a physical education diploma from the 
Snoghoj Folk College in Denmark and a degree in 
English language and literature from the University 
of Oslo. Prior to coming to the United States she 
taught general elementary subjects in Oslo and 
home economics in what would be comparable to 
the 8th and 9th grades in the USA. In Norway, 
Miss Skadsheim says, “basic courses in home eco- 
nomics and manual arts are compulsory for all boys 
and girls from the ages of 8 through 14.” 

Her first semester courses at Plattsburgh State 
College included family relations, clothing and 
costume design, foods and nutrition, home eco- 
nomics methods and materials, and “for fun” 
Political Philosophies in the Western World and 
Readings in Twentieth Century Literature. Visits 
to junior and senior high school programs in New 
York State and experimental programs in child 
development, family life, and adult education are 
in her second semester’s program. 

Upon her return to Norway she plans to resume 
her former teaching position and perhaps extend 
her teaching of home economics to more advanced 
grades. 

In the United States Miss Skadsheim has been 
impressed by the informality of American hos- 
pitality, friendliness of people, the hustle and 
bustle, and, in spite of it, “what appears to be an 
American institution ‘the coffee break.’ ” 


Benefits Not One-sided 


Without exception, all of the 1958-59 students 
have expressed gratitude to both the AHEA and 
the institution where they are studying for making 
their year of study in the USA possible. But the 
benefits of the AHEA international scholarship 
program are not one-sided. Louise M. Norton, 
director of the home economics division at the 
State University Teachers College at Plattsburgh, 
reports that Miss Skadsheim “is a joy to have on 
the campus and is making a constant contribution 
to the college and community life.” Doubtless 
faculty and students at the colleges and universities 
where the other six AHEA students are studying this 
year would wholeheartedly echo Miss Norton's 
statement about their own AHEA student. 





Historical Development and Trends of 


Research in F amily Economics 


N the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of 

the American Home Economics Association, 
it is fitting to look at the origin of research in 
family economics and the circumstances facilitating 
its development before reviewing the major con- 
tributions and present trends. 

Delineation of the field of family economics was 
of the utmost importance to those whose leadership 
was instrumental in launching a new area of study. 
The deliberations and activities of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the place of the sociological 
and economic phases of homemaking in the pro- 
gram of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion promoted the development of family eco- 
nomics. 

“The Field of Research in the Economics of the 
Home” was the first attempt to describe the eco- 
nomic aspects of the home requiring investigation. 
The author states: 


we have suddenly become sensitive to the scanty 
amount of economics in our home economics And since 
we realize that it is a gap not merely in our teaching but 
also in our knowledge, our “subject matter,” we are wisely 
concerning ourselves with the development of research in 


this field. (1) 


Subsequent articles in the JouRNAL entitled “The 
Field of Research in the Economic Problems of the 
Home,” “Methods and Aims of the Study of House- 
hold Expenditures,” and “The Field of Research 
on the Economic and Social Problems of the Home” 
gave direction to the evolving area of study. 

The scope of family economics and the methods 
of investigation appropriate for the new subject- 
matter area were defined thus: 


In general it should be emphasized that the field of 
research in the economic problems of the home is a broad 
one. This is not by our choosing, but by the nature of the 
situation. The field of investigation is no less than all 
those conditions that make homes economically sound. The 
test of legitimacy is not what traditionally and conven- 
tionally is “of interest to women.” The field has no physical 
boundaries such as the four walls of a house. The proper 
test is, is this a problem of direct and vital concern to 
families as such? If so, it is desirable that someone, some- 
where be systematically asking the four questions that con- 


Josephine H. Staab 


Dr. Staab is a professor of home economics in the 
department of home economics at the University 
of Texas in Austin. This article and the following 
one are part of a series planned by the research 
section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in observance of the 50th Anniversary of 
the founding of the Association. 


stitute research in the social sciences—what are the facts, 
why are they so, what do they signify, and what, if any- 


thing, can we do about it. (2) 


Research in family economics was initiated with 
an investigation of prime importance. Chicago 
Families, A Study of Unpublished Census Data was 
a milestone in home economics as well as social 
science research. The “scarcity of facts of a statisti- 
cal nature concerning family structure and organi- 
zation” was the basic reason for the study of the 
unpublished census data (3). Questions raised in 
the proposal of the research problem indicate the 
nature of the investigation. 


What facts have we concerning the family, its size, the 
ages of its members, their gainful employment? What do 
we know of the number of years there are children under 
seven demanding the homemaker’s attention or children 
under fourteen for whom the family must bear the burden 
of care and support? How is the problem of family sup- 
port being met? In how many families is the husband the 
sole earner? In how many are the wife and children gain 
fully employed? What is the average number of children 
under 16 for each person earning? What is the ratio of 


earners to nonearners? (4) 


Information on the number and average size of 
families furnished by the Census of Population was 
of limited usefulness to those who defined the 
family as a group of related persons living together 
because of the heterogeneity of the groups classi- 
fied as “census families.” The Bureau of Census 
defined a family as “a group of persons, whether 
related by blood or not, who live together as one 
household, usually sharing the same table. One 
person living alone is counted as a family, and, 
on the other hand, all occupants and employees of 
a hotel, boarding house, or lodging house, if that 
is their usual place of abode, and all the inmates 
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of an institution, however numerous, are treated as 
constituting a single family” (5). Another limita- 
tion of the Census of Population reports was that 
the data were analyzed according to individuals 
rather than according to families. 

The need for information about the characteris- 
tics of families as defined by customary usage of 
the term was clearly perceived by those who be- 
lieved such factual material was essential to an 
education program concerned with family life. The 
JourNAL summarized the situation in the following 
paragraphs: 

Realizing the importance and lack of these data, the 
American Home Economics Association, at the suggestion 
of Hazel Kyrk, then chairman of the committee on the 
economic and social problems of the home, made an appro- 
priation to secure such information concerning the family 
as might be had from the census schedules. The investi- 
gation was not planned as a study of any one problem of 
family life, but rather as a fact-finding research, to supply 
a firm foundation for further investigations. 

A sum equal to that appropriated by the American Home 
Economics Association was given by the Local Community 
Research Council of the University of Chicago, and the 
research was carried on under the direction of Dr. Hazel 


Kyrk. (6) 


The linkage of Dr. Kyrk’s name with family eco- 
nomics is not an accident. In the University of 
Chicago announcement of Dr. Kyrk’s joining the 
home economics faculty, her professional interests 
were succinctly described: 

Dr. Kyrk, who received her doctorate in_ political 
economy, is particularly interested in the problems of 
women and the family. It is hoped through Dr. Kyrk to 
develop further the economic phase of home economics. (7) 


Throughout her lifetime she devoted much of her 


energy to clarifying family economics. Her pro- 
vocative manner stimulated students to explore new 
problems with the express purpose of developing 
and refining the area of study. Acknowledgment 
of her guidance is commonplace in publications in 
the field. Her counsel to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and her counsel on behalf of 
the Association as one of its representatives in 
co-operative undertakings were manifold. For- 
tuitous circumstances brought together a person of 
Dr. Kyrk’s eminence and a professional organiza- 
tion concerned with the development of an educa- 
tional and research program in the economic 
aspects of family life. 

Major Contributions in 

Family Economics Research 


Chicago Families, A Study of Unpublished Cen- 
sus Data provided the first statistically sound cross- 
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section picture of how families are distributed by 
size and composition within a defined geographic 
area. Analysis of data on the basis of families pro- 
vided the first factual information on how the 
burden of care and support of dependent children 
is distributed among and within families. The 
study demonstrated not only the means of attaining 
the facts but also their usefulness to all concerned 
with the economic and social welfare of families. 
The findings of this study have influenced the 
character of the analysis of the United States Cen- 
sus of Population reports since 1930 and served as 
a generator of ideas for research as well as a basis 
for subject-matter courses in the field of family 
economics (8). 

The need for basic economic data about families 
became more apparent when the characteristics of 
families were known. Within a few years after the 
completion of the Chicago study, the opportunity 
for home economics researchers to share in a nation- 
wide study, carried on co-operatively by several 
government agencies, became a reality. The division 
of responsibility for the urban and rural segments 
of the population was an inherent part of the plan. 
Home economists were assigned the responsibility 
for the collection and analysis of data on rural 
families. In subsequent national studies, a similar 
allocation of responsibility was followed with the 
exception of the Household Food Consumption Sur- 
vey, which was conducted in both urban and rural 
areas. 

The Consumer Purchases Study was the first 
comprehensive family income and expenditure 
study of its type in the United States. It was de- 
signed to include all income levels, occupations, 
family types, and degrees of urbanization. Analysis 
of expenditures for family living in 15 major cate- 
gories provided the first detailed information on 
spending patterns of all families. Analysis of the 

variations in consumption associated w ith income, 

family composition, occupation, and degrees of 
urbanization within and among the geographic 
regions of the country contributed to an under- 
standing of the factors affecting family consumption 
of various goods and services. 

Spending and Saving in Wartime was the first 
study designed to cover the entire population— 
families and single consumers—with the express 
purpose of securing national estimates of ex- 
penditures and savings by income level. These data 
were used as a basis for planning programs essen- 
tial in a national emergency. Knowledge gained 
through these two studies about the distribution 
of families by income level was of such significance 
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that the Bureau of Census now publishes annual 
estimates of consumer income. 

The Household Food Consumption Survey was 
a nation-wide study to secure current information 
on patterns of food consumption, expenditures, 
dietary levels, and household food practices. From 
these data, the proportion of rural and urban 
families whose food consumption is adequate to 
meet the nutritive requirements of a well-balanced 
diet was obtained. Comparison of the findings in 
this study with those of earlier studies provided a 
measure of the improvement in the diet of the 
nation’s families as well as revealed the direction 
of change in the consumption of a particular 
category of goods. 

In the Survey of Farmers Expenditures in 1955, 
data on family expenditures were collected. Post- 
war spending patterns of farm families and varia- 
tions associated with age and composition of the 
family and region of the country were obtained. 
These data used in conjunction with data from 
earlier studies were analyzed to determine the 
changes in farm family spending over a period of 
approximately 15 years. The results of this analysis 
provide the first factual information on the extent 
and direction of change from time to time in farm 
family consumption in the United States. 

Some local studies of family income and expendi- 
ture have been carried on to secure information 
about the spending patterns of a small segment of 
the population at a particular time and place. Other 
descriptive studies have focused attention on the 
level of consumption and the factors associated with 
the variation in consumption, such as the source 
and composition of income or the size and com- 
position of the family. 

Local studies have also been concerned with 
other types of problems and certain methodology 
questions. The kinds of adjustments rural families 
make in consumption and savings in response to a 
change in income were obtained from one investi- 
gation. Studies of income elasticity of farm family 
expenditures based on data for a single year and 
for consecutive years have increased understanding 
of the effect of the basis of classification used in the 
analysis of the data and the effect of changes in 
income on the coefficient of income elasticity. A 
study of clothing inventories and expenditures by 
income, age, and place of residence has provided 
the first comprehensive information on family cloth- 
ing practices. Longitudinal studies of the economic 
experiences of families have yielded the first in- 
sights on research of this type. 

Studies of the various methods of collecting 
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family income and expenditure data provide 
factual basis for appraising their relative merits. 

One investigation focused attention on the cost, 
quality, and problems of analysis of data collected 
by using a split schedule and a complete schedule. 
Another analyzed the usefulness and quality of 
data collected on condensed and detailed schedules. 
A comparison of data collected by survey and data 
obtained from account-keeping families has indi- 
cated the extent to which account data can be 
considered representative of the total farm popu- 
lation in a particular state. 

A comprehensive study of the methods of an- 
alyzing food consumption data which includes meas- 
uring variation in consumption, estimating income 
elasticities, comparing survey data for two points 
in time, and constructing indexes of seasonal food 
consumption provides an appraisal of these tech- 
niques of analysis and problems encountered in use. 


Trends in Family Economics Research 


What factors cause consumption to differ among 
families and to change from time to time continue 
to be some of the major concerns in family eco- 
nomics. Knowledge gained from past studies has 
given partial explanations, but the effects of inde- 
pendent factors and of the interaction of factors 
are still unknown. Some of the trends in family 
economics research indicate the range of problems 
and the methods employed in the endeavor to find 
more complete explanations of family consumption. 

An investigation of the factors affecting the 
financial security of rural families reflects the 
formulation of a research project on one of the 
persistent problems of families in the context of 
current conditions. This study is being conducted 
on a regional basis. 

The relative economy of household production of 
particular types of goods has been a matter of con- 
jecture for many years, but designing research prob- 
lems to secure factual information as a basis for 
judgment is new. 

Estimating the service life of household goods 
is still another trend. Replacement costs of many 
types of goods used in the home and by the family 
have a bearing on family expenditures. However, 
knowledge about these costs is scant. 

Attitudes toward the use of family economic re- 
sources for investment in higher education of chil- 
dren and techniques for identifying factors affecting 
decision-making in family financial security repre- 
sent trends in the study of the psychological aspects 
of family economic behavior. Experimentation in 
these areas is under way. 
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The challenge of research in family economics is 
as great today as it was 30 years ago when home 
economists first became interested in the field. It 
is to be hoped that on the 100th anniversary of the 
Association, the contributions to knowledge through 
research in the economic aspects of family life, 
carried on independently and co-operatively with 
other disciplines and agencies, will be as significant 
as those achieved since its inception. 
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Research in Home Management 


EFORE attempting to trace the development 
of research in home management, it is neces- 
sary to delineate the field to be covered in this 
article. It is relatively easy to obtain agreement 
on a definition of home management. Since about 
1950, most persons in the field accept as a defini- 
tion: a series of decisions making up the process of 
using family resources to achieve family goals—the 
complete process consisting of three more or less 
consecutive steps: planning, controlling the plan 
in action, and evaluating results. There has, how- 
ever, been in the past, and the same is true today, 
much confusion as to the parts of the field. This 
confusion is mirrored in the classification of research 
in home management. A list of research projects 
suggested 30 years ago included seven projects in 
equipment and seven in housing, nothing else. More 
recently the published reports of home management 
research have been included with family living, 
with the house, with institutional management, with 
household engineering, or with family economics. 
The concern of research workers in home man- 
agement was delineated in 1955 as 
the study of the management process itself—and the 
interrelationships involved in the use of resources. In 
addition, some areas have come to be considered the 
special responsibility of home management, e.g., the over- 
all use of time, energy and money by the family. (1) 
That delineation will be followed in this report 
except that management of money will be omitted 
entirely. It will be covered in a later article. Each 
phase will be considered separately: time, energy, 
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work simplification, and over-all management with 
its specific aspects of values and decision-making. 
The article will close with a consideration of needs 
in the future. 

Although there were a few scattered pieces of 
research in home management before the mid-20’s, 
it was with the passage of the Purnell Act in 1925 
that the experiment stations were able to turn their 
attention to it. That Act stated that funds might 
be used for “such economic and sociological inves- 
tigations as have for their purpose the development 
and improvement of the rural home and rural life.” 
The proportion of home management research proj- 
ects carried on in the experiment stations has always 
been small in comparison with studies in food and 
nutrition. By 1949, when two-thirds of the 600 
projects were in foods and nutrition, home manage- 
ment along with household equipment was only 
third in importance among the remaining six 
areas (2). 

First attention was given by the experiment sta- 
tions to the management of time. Energy, because 
of its connection with the food needs of the body, 
had been studied by physiologists before 1920. 
Home economists turned their attention to it later 
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than to time. The study of over-all management 
was not begun until the late 30’s and specific as- 
pects, such as values and decision-making, are just 
beginning to be investigated. Development of these 
areas of research is traced chiefly through the pub- 
lications of the experiment stations and the subjects 
of theses. There have been in addition a few re- 
ports of studies made with grants from commercial 
sources, but these have generally been bound up 
with equipment and work areas in the home. Ma- 
terial for this article is based largely upon pub- 
lished research articles, published lists of research 
studies in progress, and published lists of theses 
titles. It, however, makes no claim for careful 
coverage of all theses titles. Published titles were 
not classified until recent years nor was it always 
possible to judge from the title what phase of 
management was included. 


Time 


Of the phases of home management research 
discussed here, time is that which received the 
earliest attention of home economists. As soon as 
the Purnell Act made funds available, many experi- 
ment stations developed projects to discover the 
total use of time and the patterns of its use by 
rural homemakers themselves and by their house- 
holds. This early material was never combined and 
published in a unified form but was later available 
as a mimeograph (3) from the then United States 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
That mimeograph included a much smaller study 
of the use of time of highly selected urban home- 


makers, in no wav a cross section. They were 


college graduates, supported by business and pro- 


fessional occupations, and were relatively young 
with many small children in the sample. Albeit the 
rural and urban samples were not comparable, these 
early studies established time norms for the major 
groups of household activities, at least the order 
of time demands. Food activities led, and still lead 
in later studies, using up to one-half of total work 
time of the homemaker. Clothing and textile activi- 
ties and care of the home were next in importance 
unless there were small children in the family. 
Purchasing and management ranked very low in 
time demands. Later studies (4) of over-all pat- 
terns of use of time have been made at various 
experiment stations. 

The trend in research on use of time is toward 
refining the problems investigated. One type of 
refinement, developed at Cornell in the late 1930's 
and investigated there at intervals since, is the 
concept of the work unit (5), or the incorporation 
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of quantity of work performed in a given time. 
Another refinement concerns the use of time in 
leisure activities. This phase is reflected in various 
theses titles, beginning as early as the mid-1930's, 
and it has also attracted the attention of sociolo- 
gists. A third refinement and one which is assum- 
ing increasing importance is the pattern of use of 
time by gainfully employed homemakers (6). Their 
pattern shows different and lower norms for house- 
hold activities but the same order of importance. 
Their use of time is being approached both as a 
separate research problem and as a part of the 
general managerial activities of this increasing 
number of homemakers. 


Energy 

The term “energy management” is not as clear- 
cut a concept as time management. Originally it 
meant exactly what it said; today it is sometimes 
used broadly when either body mechanics or con- 
trol of fatigue may be intended. 

Research in energy management in its accurate 
sense largely stemmed from an interest in the 
calorie requirements of the body performing differ- 
ent activities. The classic study of energy costs 
of household activities was that of Langworthy and 
Barott (7) reported in 1920. Further research on 
energy costs for these activities was contributed by 
Ve Nona Swartz (8). The most recent American 
study—that of Esther Bratton (9)—concentrated on 
energy costs of specific motions used in tasks rather 
than in total tasks. The underlying assumption for 
management in all these research studies was that 
saving of energy was the desirable goal 

However, for many American homemakers today 
the saving of energy is not an important nor even 
necessarily a valid objective. “The energy cost of 
the day’s homemaking activities probably has 
dropped some four hundred to five hundred calories 
since the turn of the century” (10), and obesity 
rather than the overworking of the body has be- 
come a problem. The need of accurate data on 
energy costs with present-day household equipment 
has motivated a current co-operative project of the 
experiment stations located in the North Central 
Region. 

Although not a matter of energy cost, the effec- 
tive use of the body to avoid strain on muscles and 
organs is of importance in household as well as 
other activities. Research on this type of problem 
has been little attempted by home economists. The 
doctoral thesis of Elaine Knowles [Weaver] (11) 
in 1944 included this approach in relation to one 


activity, ironing. More recently (1955) at the 
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Rhode Island Experiment Station, Ethyl K. Grady 
studied vacuum cleaning from this approach. 

A further development stemming from the origi- 
nal interest in energy management is the study of 
fatigue of homemakers. However fatigue may now 
be classified and labeled, there is wide acceptance 
of the idea that there are two broad types—that 
resulting from physical activity and that coming 
from other sources. Because the feelings of “tired- 
ness” seems to be the same regardless of cause, 
there has been, along with the growing recognition 
of the importance of nonphysical fatigue, much 
confusion between the two types. The first pub- 
lished research study (12) recognizing fatigue in 
household activities came in 1945. At the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, nonphysical fatigue 
has been investigated beginning in the 1940's. The 
most recent study (13) there was based on a 
sample of homemakers with young children. 


Work Simplification 


The term “work simplification” like that of 
“energy management” does not have clear-cut mean- 
ing. In its simplest usage, it connotes the elimina- 
tion of motions in order to save time. In its most 
comprehensive sense, it may include much of both 


time and energy management. In home economics 
research at many experiment stations, it has be- 
come strongly linked with space arrangements in 
the home, both for storage and for working, and 
with equipment research. Another present linkage 
is with the special needs of physically handicapped 
women. Research in work simplification other than 
in connection with space arrangements and equip- 
ment has been investigated in home economics 
chiefly by graduate students at the master’s level. 

Early studies covered specific household tasks— 
ironing, dishwashing, cleaning vegetables, bed- 
making, meal preparation. The first with which we 
are familiar and one that would now be considered 
a “shotgun” study (one involving many uncon- 
trolled variables) is that of Heiner and Vedder (14) 
published in 1930. Nevertheless it opened the field 
of research in this aspect of home management. 


Over-all Management 


Research in the most comprehensive approach 
to home management, that is a weaving together 
of its various phases, was historically the latest to 
develop. In the late 20’s Helen Judy’s doctoral 
thesis (15) was a milestone in that it pointed up 
the need for accurately defining the field. Toward 
the end of the next decade at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was begun a series of 
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research studies in this comprehensive sense. The 
first, Management in Michigan Homes (16), was 
limited to the managerial practices of 382 farm and 
village homemakers. The same data were then used 
for a first rough attempt to evaluate home manage- 
ment (17). A still later study in the series com- 
pared the home management practices of two socio- 
economic groups (18). 

As the outlines of home management became 
clearer in the minds of students in the field, an 
understanding of the process of management at- 
tracted research attention. The process is, if not 
synonymous with decision-making, closely related 
to it and researchers are beginning to investigate 
this phase along with the values and goals which 
motivate decisions. At Cornell, Iowa State College, 
Michigan State University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Purdue (19), and undoubtedly other in- 
stitutions, there are now appearing master’s and 
doctor’s theses and experiment station projects on 
these phases of home management. There is also 
a current ‘co-operative experiment station project 
in the North Central Region on decision-making in 
relation to farm family financial security. In the 
main, these investigations all are focused on present 
practices in decision-making. Home management 
can gain much understanding of decision-making 
from marketing and farm management studies in 
agricultural economics and from research in “family 
living” in home economics education and _ in 
sociology. 


Further Needs 


In relation to each aspect of home management 
discussed in this article, we have indicated trends. 
It remains to point up or emphasize certain needs 
in regard to these trends. 

Researchers in home management have come a 
long way in the methodology of the social sciences 
since Hazel Kyrk wrote in 1933: 


I do not wish to argue the question whether home eco- 
nomics shall or shall not maintain its traditional policy of 
aloofness from the social sciences both in the research and 
in the teaching field. At the moment I wish merely to 
emphasize that they cannot expect to avoid criticism if 
they do so, nor, of course, can they keep others not affili- 
ated with home economics from studying the problems 
they refuse to study. (20) 


Home management research now uses, when appro- 
priate, the same techniques as do other social sci- 
ences and exhibits some facility in the use of sta- 
tistical procedures. Next steps depend upon 
recognizing that the overt and relatively simple 
techniques of interview and questionnaire will not 
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suffice for an understanding of the process of man- 
agement. To investigate values and goals, one must 
employ not only direct questioning but be able to 
use indirect methods, such as projective techniques, 
which delve beneath the surface. For decision- 
making, direct questioning may be strengthened by 
the use of theoretical mathematical constructs. 

A special phase of management in the home is its 
relationship to the interaction of family members. 
Its understanding is therefore linked with research 
in group dynamics. 

Another special characteristic of home manage- 
ment is that it occurs largely in the physical 
setting of the home. Very little use in research has 
thus far been made of homes as laboratories for 
direct observation. 

In summary, home management research has 
been and remains one of the less developed areas 
of home economics research. Excluding research 
in the management of money to be presented in a 
later article, its short history shows earlier interest 
in general time management and then in “energy” 
management, giving way to special problems in 
the use of these resources. Interest in research 
in the totality of management, especially in phases 
of the management process, is now reflected in a 
growing number of theses and experiment station 
projects. 
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Some Meetings on the Calendar 


April 17—National Social Welfare Assembly—Spring Meeting, Hotel Biltmore, 


New York City 


April 21—Electrical Women’s Round Table—Teachers’ Workshop, Hunter 


College, New York 


April 29-30—New York State Nutrition Council Institute on Nutrition and 
Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation Hospital, West Haverstraw, New 


York 


May 11—American Social Hygiene Association—Annual Meeting, New York 


City 


May 24-29—National Conference on Social Welfare—86th Annual Forum, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
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American Home Economics Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—June 23-26, 1959 


Executive board meeting ( Board 
also meets June 20 and 21) 
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unit of AHEA 
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The Challenge of 
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committee 


Dorotuy D. Scort 
Mrs. JEAN TAYLOR 
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General session—Current Devel- 
opments and a Look Ahead 
In Art 

FRANCES Osst 
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Home Management 
Marcaret G. Rep 
In Textiles and Clothing 
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Visit exhibits 
Meetings of subject-matter secy 


Economics and 


tions 


Professional section meetings 
Assembly of delegates 
(New 
AHEA; replaces previous 
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council and general business 


meeting. ) 


Visit exhibits 
General session 
American Women and _ the 
Years Ahead 
CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
President's Address 
Ouca P. BrucHEer 
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Saturday, June 27 


9 to 4 


Joint luncheon and meeting of 
executive board and state pres- 
idents’ and councilors’ unit 

Special meetings of AHEA com- 
mittee and section officers or 
committees 

College clubs mixer 


session—Current Devel- 
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In Family Relations and Child 
Development 
GLENN R. HAwKEs 
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General 
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In Food and Nutrition 
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People as I Saw Them 
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Idea Theater: 50th Anniversary 


presentation 
Rospert Garp 
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State presidents’ and councilors’ 


unit 


>) 
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TO MILWAUKEE 


Vice-Chairman, Local Ar- 


FLORENCE BEATTY 

Director of Home Economics 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

and Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee 
1959 Annual Meeting of the AHEA 


ECAUSE good home economists are accus- 
tomed to checking ingredients and reading 
directions before preparing concoctions to whet the 


appetite, this special report has been prepared for 
the information of all members who are thinking 
about attending the Association’s Fiftieth Annual 
This article tells 


Meeting in Milwaukee in June. 
about the ingredients—Milwaukee and its attrac- 
tions; the official program provides the formula. 
From these, conventioners can prepare a feast of 
friendly fun and professional growth. 

Located on beautiful Lake Michigan, Milwaukee 
is the thirteenth largest citv in the United States 
and the largest in Wisconsin. The city proper ex- 
ceeds 80 square miles in area and 760,000 in popu- 
lation. Surrounded by 18 suburbs, Milwaukee is 
the “mother city” of a great metropolitan area cover- 
ing some 300 square miles and including over a 
million people. 


Downtown Milwaukee and Lake Michigan 


rangements Committee 


Isabelle Scholl Florence Beatty 
Chairman, Local Arrange- 


ments Committee 


Milwaukeeans are friendly folks who are proud 
of their comfortable homes, outstanding schools, 
spacious parks, thriving businesses and industries, 
and good, honest local government. They take 
pride, too, in the fact that their community has 
long been recognized as one of the nation’s cleanest, 
healthiest, and safest large cities. 

During its 113-yvear history, Milwaukee has be- 
come an important center of both manufacturing 
and trade. Sometimes called the “Machine Shop 
of America,” Milwaukee is a world leader in the 
manufacture of heavy machinery and specialized 
motors, engines, and other industrial equipment. 
Brewing, tanning, meat-packing, printing, and in- 
surance are among its other important businesses 
and industries. 

The city is also the hub of wholesale and retail 
trade in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. For this 
reason, visitors will find many fine stores of all kinds 
downtown and in the different neighborhoods and 
outlying districts. These facilities include several 
impressive shopping centers. Travel to these loca- 
tions and other places in Milwaukee is greatly facili- 
tated by extensive and convenient bus service 

Ample prov isions are made to meet evervone’'s 
recreational, cultural, educational, and spiritual 
needs. The nationally famous Milwaukee County 
Park System comprises over 90 parks 
Wooded parks and bathing beaches 
One hundred chil- 


parkways, 
and squares. 
border much of the lake front. 
dren’s playgrounds and 50 social centers are located 
throughout the city. Public facilities for most 
sports are plentiful; these include tennis courts, 
golf courses, and outdoor swimming pools 

To those who prefer spectator sports, Milwaukee 
offers a variety of choices. The Milwaukee Braves 
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and Green Bay Packers play major league baseball 
and football games at Milwaukee County Stadium. 
Auto races and soccer and polo contests are also 
held locally. 

The Milwaukee Public Library, with its central 
library, 18 neighborhood branches, and two special 
libraries, offers many valuable services. The Mil- 
waukee Public Museum is rated as one of the four 
best natural history museums in the United States. 
Other cultural resources include the Milwaukee Art 
Institute and several legitimate theaters, which pre- 
sent outstanding exhibits and stage productions. 
The Civic Auditorium and Arena attract such varied 
entertainment as concerts, sports events, fairs, and 
similar programs. 

Milwaukee County abounds with educational re- 
sources. Undergraduate and graduate studies can 
be taken at a number of public and private insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The metropolitan area’s 
colleges and universities include Alverno College, 
Cardinal Stritch College, Concordia College, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee-Downer College, Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering, Mount Mary Col- 
lege, and the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Several fine specialized schools offer instruction in 
art, music, and Business education. The Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult School is the largest of its 
kind in America. 

In addition, more than 250 public and parochial 
elementary and secondary schools are operated in 
the Milwaukee area. Here, as elsewhere, many 
of these buildings are new, giving evidence of the 
tremendous area growth and population gains that 
have occurred during postwar years. 

Over 500 churches and synagogues, representing 
many denominations, minister to the spiritual needs 
of Milwaukee's citizens. The YMCA, YWCA, and 
other organizations likewise serve the community. 

Finally, Wisconsin is famous for its dairy farms 
and the scenic beauty of its lovely lakes, rolling 
hills, and heavily wooded areas. Milwaukeeans 
and visitors enjoy easy access to these magnificent 
sights and numerous parks throughout the state. 
Dozens of nearby, inland lakes in southeastern Wis- 


The new Memorial Art Center in Milwaukee 
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consin afford unusual facilities for fishing, boating, 
and swimming. 

This inventory of the community's social assets 
should point up the fact that Milwaukee is a good 
place to visit. The courteous people who live and 
work in this great city are ready and eager to wel- 
come out-of-town guests. For this reason, an at- 
mosphere of cordiality, which the Germans call 
Gemiitlichkeit, pervades the place. For this reason, 
too, Milwaukee is the nation’s eighth-ranking con- 
vention center. 

Now that you have read about the plans and 
after you have studied the tentative program, you 
are invited to travel to Milwaukee in June to experi- 
ence at first-hand the American Home Economics 
Association’s 1959 annual meeting. We assure you 
a most cordial welcome. 


Special Preconvention Tour Planned 
to Madison and University of Wisconsin 


Home economists in Milwaukee and in Madison 
and at the University of Wisconsin are arranging 
a one-day trip from Milwaukee to Madison and the 
University for Monday, June 22. 

The tour will leave Milwaukee by bus in the 
morning for the two-hour drive to Madison. Activi- 
ties planned for the day’s program include a picnic 
luncheon on Observatory Hill overlooking Lake 
Mendota, dessert at the University in the institu- 
tional management room as guests of the School of 
Home Economics faculty; visit to departments of 
the School; boat ride on Lake Mendota; sight-seeing 
in a beautiful residential area and to a church 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright; Wisconsin Union 
and Center for Advanced Study; and the USDA 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

Transportation, luncheon, boat ride, and church 
tour are included in the price of $6. Prepaid 
reservations must be made by June 15—earlier 
is recommended. Use the reservation blank below 
or send a copy of the blank with your payment for 
the tour. 


American Home Economics Association 
Madison and University of Wisconsin Tour 
June 22, 1959 
Price $6 (includes transportation, luncheon, 
boat ride, sight-seeing ) 


Send this form to Miss Anita Gundlach, School of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 








The Role of the Residence Adviser 


OALS and practices in regard to home 

management house residence have been 
changing as home economics teaching adjusts its 
curriculum to the changing realities facing families 
today. One of the changes lies in the concepts 
about the role the adviser plays in the house and 
the supervision which she gives. 

The adviser plays such a significant part in the 
home management house experience that we need 
to be continually re-evaluating her role, especially 
in the light of our changing goals and the increased 
knowledge about ways in which people learn. We 
need to ask questions like “What are factors which 
affect the adviser’s role? What kind of supervision 
is most effective in helping students learn from their 
experiences in the home management house?” 

Since supervision cannot be evaluated apart from 
the purpose of the total experience, it may be im- 
portant to summarize briefly a point of view about 
the residence experience before discussing the ad- 
viser's place in it. 

For one thing, our ideas about the home man- 
agement house have shifted in the nearly 40 years 
that residence has been included in the training 
offered to home economists. The home manage- 
ment house as we conceive of it today is not pri- 
marily a “practice house” for the practice of skills, 
although it serves this purpose incidentally. It is 
not primarily a classroom for the purpose of giving 
more information to students, although it may and 
often does serve this purpose. Neither is it primarily 
designed to reproduce a home situation like the one 
into which the student may be going. 

Instead, the home management house experience 
primarily offers opportunities for the student to 
make decisions and carry them into action in an 
independent, responsible way. It offers her an inte- 
grated type of experience where she can gain 
competency in using her resources to serve her 
purposes and those of the group. It gives her 
opportunities to increase her confidence in herself 
as she evaluates her own accomplishments. In 
addition, it is a place where the student has oppor- 
tunities to experience working relationships with 
others which can increase her insight into herself 
in relation to them. Such growth will be valuable 





Katherine H. Read 


Dr. Read is head of the department of family 
life in the School of Home Economics at Oregon 
State College at Corvallis. 


later, not only in family relationships but in job 
relationships. Finally, the house offers an oppor- 
tunity for the student to find sources of satisfaction 
in a home making type of experience. 

The direct teaching done in the house usually 
centers largely in the area of management for 
which the experiences in the house form the subject 
matter. Buying of food, handling of a budget, 
care of an infant, and entertaining of various types 
may be additional areas of learning for which 
actual experiences may not have been provided 
earlier in the curriculum. The important function 
of the residence experience, however, lies in its 
opportunities for integration of learning and evalu- 
ation of performance and of personal growth. 

When we have these goals for the home man- 
agement house experience—increased self-confidence, 
more insight into relationships with others, greater 
ability to make decisions which utilize resources 
well and to c: ury out decisions independently and 
purposefully, and more appreciation for the crea- 
tive satisfactions in a home making experience—we 
place a heavy burden of responsibility on the resi- 
dent adviser. These are complex learnings, not easy 
to achieve or to evaluate. 


Role of Adviser 


What kind of supervision of students is most 
effective in today’s home management house? What 
role does the adviser play in this experience? 

The role of the adviser must be essentially that 
of a “facilitator.” Her responsibility is to maintain 
a framework within which students can function 
in the house. She will help clarify and define the 
problems. She will also evaluate with students 
what they are accomplishing. She may raise ques- 
tions or give needed information, but her main 
purpose is not to direct or pass judgment. She is 
there to help the students function as a group and 
grow as individuals. 

In order to carry out this role, the adviser needs 
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to be a person who likes and respects people and 
who communicates well with them. She needs to 
set good standards in management herself and be 
skillful in the process of evaluation. Above all, she 
needs to have confidence in students and in their 
capacity to learn on their own. 


Appointment of Adviser 

Administratively, there seem to be two choices 
in the appointment of resident advisers. One is to 
appoint a full-time teaching member of the staff 
who will live in the house, serving as resident 
adviser as part of her teaching responsibilities. The 
other choice is to appoint someone who may be 
returning to the campus to do graduate work and 
who accepts the appointment for a limited period 
on a part-time basis. She will often be a less ex- 
perienced person than the full-time staff member. 
cach of these arrangements has advantages and 
disadvantages. It is important to consider them, 
because the administrative setup may support or 
handicap the adviser in her task. It may extend or 
limit what the experience holds for students. 

When a full-time teaching member of the staff 
lives in the house, she usually devotes from one- 
third to one-half of her time to her responsibilities 
in the house. Disadvantages in this arrangement 
may lie in the “slant” that one individual inevitably 
gives to the experience, the limitations for the in- 
dividual herself which are inherent in residence 
in the house over an extended period, and the ex- 
pectations of the students and their attitudes to- 
ward an older, more experienced person. The 
advantages of experience, maturity, and understand- 
ing may, of course, outweigh these disadvantages 
in many Cases. 

The appointment of an adviser on a temporary 
basis has frequently the disadvantages of inexperi- 
ence, of possible immaturity, and certainly of less 
continuity in policy and program. These are dis- 
advantages which can, perhaps, only be overcome 
through an effective process of supervision. With 
sound supervision, there may be advantages in 
flexibility and breadth of program and the likeli- 
hood that the students will more readily take re- 


sponsibility and feel free to act on their own under 


this arrangement. 

Institutions with only one home management 
house are more likely to use the first arrangement, 
that of having a full-time te yom. member of the 
staff living in the house. A disadvantage in this 
arrangement is that a staff member may give a 
“slant” to the experiences in the house which may 
steadily if almost imperceptibly increase with the 
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years. For example, the adviser teaching family 
economics will probably give a good deal of atten- 
tion to the students’ experiences in buying and 
with budgets. The adviser who may be teaching in 
foods and nutrition, on the other hand, will prob- 
ably center more of her attention on the students’ 
experiences in meal planning and preparation. An 
adviser teaching management may slant experi- 
“management” becomes an end 

Each adviser inevitably 


ences so that 
itself rather than a means. 
expresses a particular philosophy and reflects indi- 
vidual interests. There are some disadvantages in 
having patterns become established in this way, 
and these may need to be balanced through closer 
contacts with other staff members who arrange to 
participate in the experience or through carefully 
planned supervisory arrangements. 


Relationship Problems 


Long-continued residence in the house also 
makes heavy demands for responsiveness on any 
adviser and limits some of her opportunities for 
the usual social relationships which staff members 
ordinarily have. While adequate housing with pro- 
visions for privacy may reduce this limitation, it 
does not entirely change the necessity for constant 
contacts with an ever-changing group of young 
Such continuing demands have an effect 
Because 


people. 
on the personal adjustment of the adviser. 
of this, one might raise questions about how long 
an adviser should continue live in the home 
management house. 

It sometimes happens that a more experienced 
staff member may find it difficult really to leave the 
process of decision-making up to the group, even 
though she may go through the form of doing it. 
Having lived with many groups of students, she 
will probably have efficient methods of helping 
She knows the stages they are 
Almost un- 


groups organize. 
likely to go through in the process. 
aware of what she is doing, she may direct stu- 
dents toward the ends which she knows from her 
past experience that they are likely to reach any- 
way. In doing this, she may lose sight of the 
uniqheness of each combination of students and 
of each individual student behind the general pat- 
terns with which she is familiar. The students 
have the advantage of her experience and the 
added learning she has to offer, but they may be 
blocked in developing as a group in an inde “pe ndent 
way or in testing themselves out individually by 
venturing into more responsible roles which may at 
times lead to less satisfactory performance but be 
rewarding in terms of growth. 
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When the adviser is an experienced, older 
woman, she may face a problem in leaving students 
free to take the initiative because of students’ 
own attitudes. The students themselves are likely 
to expect her to assume the role of a classroom 
teacher. 

The students will also tend to react to her to 
some extent as they have reacted at home to their 
own mothers. Students bring a relatively homo- 
geneous background of course work but very differ- 
ent backgrounds of home experiences. In the 
house, they have a strong tendency to revert to 
the patterns they followed in their own homes. 
For example, they are likely to carry into their 
living and working relationships with other stu- 
dents patterns from their relationships with siblings 
at home. They will also tend to respond to the 
adviser with patterns set in earlier mother-daughter 
relationships. These patterns from the past can 
never be entirely appropriate to the present. As 
college students, ready to go into homes of their 
own, they need to see themselves assuming roles 
of re sponsibility and independence rather than con- 
tinuing in the “daughter” role. In their experience 
in the house, they will be helped if they have a 
chance to develop new concepts of their own re- 
sponsibilities as homemakers. They may do this 
more easily if they do not identify the adviser 
closely with a “mother” role. 

The understanding adviser who recognizes these 
possibilities in the students’ responses can meet 
the problem and overcome it while at the same 
time offering students the benefits of her greater 
maturity. However, since the adviser is in a posi- 
tion which can easily be identified with that of the 
mother in a home, she may herself tend to react 
in terms of what this role means to her. She may 
fill the role by giving many directions, by being 
unduly critical and de ‘manding, or may react by 
denying it through avoiding responsibility and re- 
fusing to give students the support of a responsible 
framework on which they can depend. These types 
of things probably occur, at least to some extent, 
more frequently than we have realized in the past. 

Colleges with more than one home management 
house are likely to make it a practice to appoint 
as resident advisers young women who have held 
some type of position as home economists for two 


or more vears and who wish to return to undertake 
graduate work leading to an advanced degree. 
Their rank is usually that of instructor on a part- 


time basis. 
A young woman living in the house as resident 
adviser is less likely to appear as a “teacher” to 
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the students, and they may more readily feel able 
to take the initiative. They are less likely to expect 
her to take on the traditional “teacher” role or to 
be the “mother” in the house. As one student 
wrote in evaluating her experience in this type of 
situation “—at last you felt like an adult and not 
like a student.” Students may, of course, react to 
the adviser as they have reacted to an older sister, 
and the adviser may need to be on guard against 
seeing herself in this role. 

The disadvantages of having a younger, relatively 
inexperienced person as resident adviser who stays 
only a year or two are obvious. She has problems 
in developing confidence in her role and in separat- 
ing herself from the student role. She must depend 
on help from a supervisor if she is to overcome 
these disadvantages. 


The Process of Supervision 

Supervision of this type is a process in which the 
emphasis is on the transmission of understanding 
and the building of confidence rather than on the 
transmission of information. The process is an 
appropriate one when the goals are of the kind we 
have suggested for the home management house 
experience. It is appropriate in a situation in which 
a less-experienced person carries responsibilities but 
uses the experience of a more highly trained person. 

The relationship of the supervisor to the adviser 
is somewhat like that of the resident adviser to the 
The adviser who experiences a_satis- 
factory relationship with a supervising person 
should be better able to act in turn in her role 
with the students in the house. The supervising 
person is there not to direct, criticize, or pass judg- 
ment but to listen, to help clarify a situation and 
relate it to general aims, and to support the growth 
of the adviser in her job. Regardless of experience, 
all advisers are probably helped by effective super- 
Communication between su- 


students. 


visory relationships. 
pervisor and adviser is the key to the process. We 
need to understand better what furthers com- 
munication and what blocks it. We need to experi- 
ment with arrangements which give opportunities 
for freer communication. 

A clear understanding of what the job is, its 
responsibilities, the expectations of the administra- 
tor, the philosophy underlying the work to be done 
will help both adviser and supervising person. This 
understanding may be built up in a series of 
planned conference periods through the year with 
ample time for discussing, looking at questions and 
issues, as well as time for building a relationship of 
confidence in the other through listening, accept- 
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ing differences, and yet functioning within the 
framework of authority demanded by the situation. 
It may be that a “workshop” period of two or more 
days preceding the assumption of responsibilities 
for the house will help advisers and supervising 
staff establish a relationship of confidence in each 
other and common understanding about the job to 
be done. This gives time to become familiar with 
the physical setup of the houses, to clear up ques- 
tions about details, to discuss the function of a 
home management house in a college program, as 
well as for a variety of experiences which might 
promote more comfortable working relationships. 
These are the kinds of opportunities we should 
especially seek if we use less experienced staff 
members as resident advisers. 


Consultation 


It would seem desirable, too, for all advisers 
in home management houses to have the added 
opportunity for consultation with a professionally 
trained counselor. The relationships of daily living 
together in a house bring out many personality 
conflicts which would not be revealed under other 
circumstances. They are typical of the conflicts 
which arise when relationships are close, but it is 
important that they be handled in a constructive 
way. They represent real learning opportunities in 
the area of human relationships. Constructive 
handling, however, may demand a great deal of 
skill. It may necessitate reviewing and_ talking 
through situations in order to get perspective 
enough for wise handling. The supervising person 
trained in home economics may not have enough 
background to interpret the personality factors in- 
volved in a particular situation. In addition, she 
may need help in clarifying her own unresolved 
childhood conflicts which may be reactivated by 
group living in the house. The insights which op- 
portunities for counseling may give her into her 
own responses should in turn help her understand 
the students’ responses and deal more construc- 
tively with them 

When regular consultation with someone from 
the college or university guidance center or with 
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a clinically trained consultant from the outside can 
be arranged for the adviser, the result should be 
to improve and extend the learning possible in the 
area of human relationships in the house. While 
few institutions arrange for such professional coun- 
seling at present, providing this opportunity may 
be an important step in the future in making our 
teaching in the area of human relationships more 
effective. 


Evaluation 


Another area needing more exploration and ex- 
perimentation is the area of evaluation. We need 
to be seeking new approaches here as well as 
improving our present methods. When staff mem- 
bers from all areas of home economics share re- 
sponsibility with the adviser in evaluating the home 
management house experience, they can do much 
to strengthen the program. They will be able to 
evaluate more effectively if they themselves have 
participated directly in w orking with students 
living in the house. One way to provide contacts 
between instructors in subject-matter areas and 
students in the house is through group meetings on 
a regularly scheduled basis. Discussions with in- 
structors about actual situations faced in planning 
meals, entertaining, keeping accounts, arranging 
and caring for furniture, taking care of an infant, 
or working out a problem in relationships in the 
group, give students a chance to learn at a point 
when they are feeling a real need. These discus- 
sions also he Ip staff members evaluate the effective- 
ness of the teaching they have been doing. Staff 
members may participate in many informal ways, 
by informal discussions, accepting invitations to 
meals, serving as consultants as individual problems 
arise. They will help the adviser or the supervising 
person as they share responsibility for teaching in 
all these ways. 

The ultimate test of what we accomplish in the 
home management house residence comes in what 
each student does as a homemaker afterwards. 
But we can feel sure that the quality of the super- 
vision given in the house is an important factor in 
determining what is accomplished there. 


Your Opportunity to Share in AHEA’s International Scholarship Program 


The yellow slips that AHEA members will receive early in April with their bill for Association dues 
will again offer all members an opportunity to share in AHEA’s international scholarship program. 
(See pages 253 to 256.) The Association’s share in each scholarship is $750, and the co-operating 
college gives the equivalent of at least $500. Your contribution will help determine the number of 
awards that can be made next year. Make, check or money order payable to the American Home 


Economics Association, and mail to AHEA, 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 


Washington 9, D.C. 





Teaching Home Lighting and Wiring 


Josephine Kremer and Rebecca Freeman Wagoner 


RE home economists accepting their responsi- 
bility in encouraging homemakers, both men 
and women, to take full advantage of a resource 
available to the homes of our land? According to 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau statistics, at least 
88 per cent of all American homes suffer from 
overloaded wiring.’ From 1937 to 1954, the national 
average annual consumption of electrical energy in 
homes tripled, and in some areas the usage in- 
creased more than sevenfold, indicating a probable 
continuous rise. It is predicted that by 1970 the 
1954 average annual consumption figure will have 
more than tripled, with some consumers using more 
than four times the average amount of electricity.’ 
Home wiring practice has lagged far behind this 
rapid increase in electrical consumption. In home 
lighting, too, needs and practices are widely sepa- 
rated. Few homes have sufficient good light for the 
activities performed there or for satisfactorily 
illuminating home decoration." 

In view of these conditions, this question has 
been raised: Are we in home economics giving 
sufficient attention, both in curriculum planning 
and in providing illustrative equipment, to the 
teaching of lighting and adequate wiring for more 
livable homes? 

To determine the methods and facilities being 
used in colleges in teaching lighting and adequate 
wiring for homes, a schedule was sent to the 
division, school, or department of home economics 
of the land-grant college in each state. 

A reply was received from each of the 49 colleges 
to which the schedules were sent. The replies indi- 
cated that home lighting and adequate wiring were 
taught as part of the home economics curriculum 
in 37 of the colleges questioned, were taught to a 
limited extent in 4, and were not taught in 7. One 
college’s reply stated only that they had no labo- 

1 Improving Your Home’s Housepower. National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau, New York, p. 2. 

? How to Help Home Owners Live Better Electrically, 
1956, p. 8. (A Live Better Electrically publication. ) 

3 FE. W. Commenry and C. EuGene STEPHENSON, How to 
Decorate and Light Your Home. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1955, pp. 29-30. 


Dr. Kremer was a professor doing graduate teach- 
ing and research in the School of Home Economics 
at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, where Mrs. Wagoner, who is now a home 
service representative for the Blue Ridge Electrie 
Membership Corporation in Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina, earned her master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics in June 1958. This article is based on 
part of Mrs. Wagoner’s thesis. [Editor’s note: Dr. 
Kremer died on February 25, 1959.) 


ratory for teaching home lighting and adequate 
wiring. 

In 19 colleges, this subject matter was taught in 
one course. In others it was taught in more than 
one: 16 colleges taught this subject matter in 2 
courses; 5, in 3 courses; 1, in 5 courses; and 1, in 
8 courses. The courses fell largely into these areas: 
household equipment and related courses, 36; hous- 
ing and home planning, 17; and art, 10 (table 1). 

Usually lighting and/or adequate wiring for 
homes were taught as a part of a course rather 
than as a separate course. rhe exceptions were 
two schools where this subject matter was taught 
in a separate course. One of these two courses 
was being considered for incorporation into a 
more inclusive course, “Installed Equipment,” to 
cover water, plumbing, heating, air conditioning, 
wiring, and lighting. 

There were several specific indications that little 
time was spent on home lighting and adequate 
wiring. Statements such as the following were 
made: 


One hour occasionally 

One-week unit 

Two-week unit 

Three-week unit 

One lecture and one lab 

Taught in household equipment, sometimes 
One lecture-demonstration included in course 


Touched on in home safety unit 


In 22 of the colleges queried, both lecture- 
demonstration and laboratory methods of teaching 
were used, supplemented in one case by field trips 
(not designated) and in another by class commit- 
tees. The lecture-demonstration method was used 
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by 11 of the colleges; another used lecture only; 
and still another used the laboratory for demonstra- 
tion purposes. In two cases, utility company per- 
sonnel went to colleges to give demonstrations. In 
14 cases, no indication was given as to what method 
of teaching was used. 

Thirty-one replies stated that full-scale equip- 
ment was used in teaching, one qualified by 
“limited,” and another by “when it can be ob- 
tained.” Only once was mention made of a piece 
of full-scale wiring demonstration equipment, an 
REA wiring demonstration board. Full-scale light- 
ing equipment appeared more often in such com- 
ments as: 

Lighting 

Lamps 

Selection of lamps and shades 

Quality of light studied through use of light meter 

Lighting with illustrative equipment 


TABLE | 


Courses in which lighting and adequate wiring were taught 





NUMBER 
Or TIMES 
APPEARING 
IN REPLIES 


COURSES 


Household Equipment and Related Courses 36 
Household Equipment (3 courses offered by one 
college, 2 by another. In one college the course 
was taught in the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering. ) 26 
Special Equipment Courses (Number not specified ; 
counted as 2) 
Home Equipment 
Household Appliances 
Equipment 
Home Service (Advanced Equipment) 
Advanced Household Equipment 
Household Technology (Equipment and some 
Household Physics) 
Electricity in the Home 
Food Equipment 
Housing and Home Planning 
Housing 
Home Furnishings 
Housing and Home Furnishings 
Home Furnishings and Home Planning 
Home Planning 
House Planning 
The House and Its Furnishings 
Residence Planning (Agricultural Engineering) 
Housing and Equipment 
Home Planning and Equipment 
Art.. 
Interior Design (5 offered by one college) 
Home Art (All 3 offered by same college) 
Introductory Design 
Home Management 
Home Management (2 offered by one college) 
Management of the Home 
Lighting 
Lighting and Cleaning Equipment 
Home Lighting and Refrigeration 
Home Wiring and Lighting Requirements 
Home Lighting 
Household Physics 
Consumer Problems (Lamp Buying) 
Farm and Home Utilities (Agricultural Engineering 


ee 
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In no instance was the use mentioned of actual 
illustrations of installed room lighting as valance, 
cornice, bracket, cove, or soffit. 

In one of the 13 colleges using small-scale equip- 
ment, a 4-by-6-foot demonstration panel showing 
the 3 types of circuits was used. The fact that this 
panel was considered small-scale while the REA 
demonstration board, which was probably of similar 
construction, was considered large-scale indicates 
the probability of difference of opinion in placing 
equipment in these categories. The other three 
items mentioned under small-scale equipment fell 
into the grouping of floor plans and blueprints used 
for planning house wiring. 


TABLE 2 


Facilities used in teaching lighting and adequate wiring 





NUMBER OF 

COLLEGES 

IN WHICH 
USED 


FACILITIES 


Household equipment laboratory 35 
One school used a laboratory especially designed 
for these courses, and another stated that they 
had a laboratory in their new building and hoped 
to use it in teaching. 
Home furnishings laboratory 
In one school a laboratory was used for a small 
project in placement. In another a combination 
home furnishings-sewing laboratory was used. 
Utility company laboratory 
Home management house 
Related arts laboratory 
Special lighting and wiring laboratory 
Household equipment classroom 
Home management laboratory 
Lecture room 
Physics laboratory 
Field trips to homes being constructed 
Field trip (not designated 


— tt et et et 





While home lighting and adequate wiring were 
taught to some extent in 41 of the 49 colleges, in 
only 2 was there access to a special lighting and 
wiring laboratory (table 2). One of these labo- 
ratories was an agricultural engineering laboratory. 
The second was at the State 4-H Club Camp 50 
miles from the campus, and each class spent two 
or three days there. 

Three schedules gave evidence of plans for im- 
mediate improvement in teaching lighting and 
adequate wiring for homes. In one college new 
facilities were being planned; in another an ad- 
vanced household equipment course in which 
lighting would be taught more effectively was being 
planned; and in the third their new building pro- 
vided a household equipment laboratory which 
they hoped to use in teaching this subject 
matter. 
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Demonstration Equipment Designed 


This survey of practices in land-grant colleges 
was a preliminary part of a study which cuiminated 
in a design for demonstration equipment to be 
used in a classroom in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina in teaching lighting and adequate 
wiring for homes. On the basis of recommendations 
in recent publications, primarily of commercial com- 


TEACHING HOME LIGHTING AND WIRING 


Units for the use and storage of projection equipment ( Pro- 
jection light meter and slides recommended for purchase ) 

A desk—dressing-table—machine-sewing unit illustrating light 
ing for the corresponding activities 

Four demonstration kits illustrating residential filament 
lamps, lighting materials, quality and quantity of light, 
and color of light (Recommended for purchase ) 

A lighted shelf unit illustrating a type of decorative lighting 

A demonstration lamp, a wall lamp, and a floor lamp for 
reading and/or hand sewing, with the appropriate tabk 
and chair (Recommended for purchase ) 


panies and professional societies, and of applica- 
, : : . . A group of ceiling-mounted colored lamps 

tions of these recommendations, the following 

" ' p Ceiling-mounted spot lamps lighting a bulletin board 
demonstration equipment was designed: 

4 lum nous room divider 
A unit illustrating complete adequate wiring for a home A demonstration desk including a master lighting control 


A suspended ceiling, with the major part luminous, for panel 


general overhead lighting 
Ceiling-mounted flood lamps lighting the demonstration 


desk 


Baseboard raceways for classroom wiring 


Ceiling fixtures illustrating good and poor design 
Wall lighting in the form of a bracket over a chalkboard 
and cornices on window walls 


A bathroom lavatory unit illustrating lighting for shaving Installed examples of various switching controls, including 


or make-up at the bathroom mirror dimmers 


Homemakers Prepare Food and Nutrition Materials 


Members of the Potomac Home Economists in Homemaking group have 
applied their nutritional “know-how” in the production of two attractive pieces 
of literature on foods and nutrition. 

The first, “Getting the Most from Your Food Dollar,” is subtitled “The 
wise selection and preparation of proper foods means better health for you 
and your family.” It was largely the work of Mrs. Margaret Manger and was 


prepared for the Alexandria (Virginia) Community Welfare Council. The 


Council placed each section on a different color of paper and made each page 
larger than the preceding one so that the total format has a cheerful, rainbow 
appearance. The booklet is distributed to the families—largely low-income 
ones—served by the Welfare Council. Content includes basic suggestions 
under the titles “Make Your Food Dollars Count for Good Health,” “Form 
These Daily Food Habits,” “Learn to Know Food Values,” and “Menu for a 
Week.” 


“Common Sense About Food Fads,” prepared largely by Mrs. Carolyn 
Plucknett, developed from the homemakers’ efforts to find simple, straight- 
forward, accurate answers to questions raised by neighbors and acquaintances 
about food facts and food fads. “Good nutrition, the foundation of radiant 
health, is as close to us as the neighborhood grocery. It is simple to provide 
and can be inexpensive as well,” the homemakers point out. Designed to be 
widely used in club meetings or in individual conversations to refute the 
claims of food faddists, the flier includes a paragraph on “Common Sense 
About Food Fads,” a statement of the “Daily Food Guide,” statements on 
“Vitamin Pills” and “Reducing Diets,” and “Answers to Common Questions 
About Food,” as well as a list of easily available references. Copies of Com- 
mon Sense About Food Fads are available in limited quantities without charge 
from the Potomac Home Economists in Homemaking or from the American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C. Both groups will appreciate it if requests are accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, preferably a business-size envelope. 





Evaluation in Homemaking Education 


HE principle of evaluation is easily under- 

stood if we think of it as a process which 
helps both teacher and students answer a question 
which is very important in any educational setting, 
“How well have we accomplished what we set out 
to accomplish?” 

To be able to judge progress toward a goal, it 
is necessary to have a goal. Therefore, the creation 
of objectives toward which one aims is the neces- 
sary first step toward evaluation. Before evaluation 
can be accomplished, some sort of measurement 
must be made of progress: toward the objectives. 
Essentially, evaluation is a continuous process, for 
a teacher is always consciously or unconsciously 
making evaluative judgments. With some it goes 
like this: “How well are my students progressing 
toward the goals I have in mind for them?” For 
others it is: “How well am I progressing toward 
my goal of good teaching? How much progress 
am I making in my teaching?” And for far too few 
teachers, it goes like this: “How well are we—the 
class and I—accomplishing our mutually agreed 
upon goals?” 

Homemaking has as one of its main goals the 
promotion of better personal and family life. It 
has traditionally been thought of as a well-defined 
body of subject matter, like arithmetic or botany. 
However, it should instead be regarded—as sug- 
gested by Mrs. Clara Brown Arny—as “instructional 
materials and experiences designed to make possible 
increased satisfaction in personal, family, and group 
living.” 

Setting up goals for such a broad subject implies 
as varied goals as the groups to be taught. There- 
fore, each homemaking teacher must view the 
general objectives of homemaking education in the 
light of the particular group she is teaching— 
considering the age level, socioeconomic positions, 
and the future goals of its members. 

Differences in the students’ backgrounds mean 
that their own frames of reference will differ, and 
the teacher must know this in order to help the 
group understand why jointly arrived-at goals may 
mean different things to classmates with dissimilar 
backgrounds of experience and family customs and 
available resources. Girls in early adolescence have 


Bradley Slayton Sibley 


Mrs. Sibley is a homemaking teacher in Roosevelt 
Junior High School in San Francisco and is a 
graduate of San Francisco State College. 


different attitudes toward themselves, the family, 
and the world outside the family than do girls a 
few years older. Yet the inexperienced teacher may 
forget this when trying to discover why, in her 
teaching of junior high school girls, for example, 
she is not attaining her objectives. If she could 
remember that evaluation should involve the stu- 
dents and their own goals as well as the teacher’s 
goals for the course, she would be in a better posi- 
tion to do more effective teaching. She might find, 
for instance, that her unit on “Getting Along with 
Others” is putting too much emphasis on boy-gir] 
relationships when the average seventh-grader is 
actually more concerned about her daily relations 
with her girl friends than about how to behave on 
dates. Although the latter problem intrigues her, 
she is deep in experiencing the problems of the 
former type of relationship; and the situation is 
ready-made for use of self-appraisal techniques by 
the evaluation-wise teacher in her class. 


Uses of Evaluation 


A good teacher would be aware of the many uses 
of evaluation, both in relation to her pupils and to 
her own teaching. As so well stated by Maude 
Williamson and Mary S. Lyle in their book Home- 
making Education in the High School,’ the teacher 
uses evaluation to: 

. Determine the standing of a pupil or group of pupils 
relative to some objective or objectives at some particular 
moment. 

2. Diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of an individual 
pupil as a basis for giving him guidance. 

3. Determine the development pupils have made toward the 
objectives during some period of time, say a month or 
semester. 

. Stimulate pupils to further learning based on self- 
evaluation. 

[The teacher also] uses evaluation to: 

1. Appraise the effectiveness of a particular teaching method 
she has used. 

2. Appraise the effectiveness of her teaching as a whole. 


1 Third edition. New York: 
Inc., 1954, 423 pp., $3.75. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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It is common for homemaking teachers to use 
evaluation to measure various aspects of learning— 
Williamson and Lyle’s 1 and 3 in the first list. But 
there is need for greater understanding of the role 
of evaluative techniques in 2 and 4, with con- 
sequent widening of the scope of evaluation in 
teaching. Instruction can be infinitely more mean- 
ingful if the teacher can discover what students 
already know about a subject prior to instruction, 
and here the use of discriminating pretests is of 
primary importance. 

Tests are usually thought of as measurements 
of achievement. But they can serve a more im- 
portant function if they are also used as stimulation 
for learning. It has been demonstrated that stu- 
dents will organize their studying or learning in 
different ways depending upon the expectations 
they have of measurement practices. If a girl 
knows that she will have to solve laboratory prob- 
lems in the identification of cotton fabrics, for 
example, she will make every effort to understand 
the basis for differences in fabrics. If, on the other 
hand, she knows that testing is based largely on 
book material, she will concentrate on rote learning 
and may be without any grasp of the principles 
behind the material. This is one of the biggest 
arguments for more meaningful measurement in- 
struments, tests which attempt to measure more 
than recall of information or so-called knowledge 
Pretests may also be used as the basis for 
For example, in discussing 
pretest, 


items. 
motivating learning. 
areas of strength and weakness after a 
students may come to recognize the need for fur- 
ther class work in certain areas and be stimulated 
to improve thereby. 


EVALUATION IN HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Student and Teacher Self-Appraisal 


There is a great need for more opportunities for 
student self-appraisal. Teachers must develop de- 
vices simple enough for students to use to evaluate 
their own behavior and achievement. If the em- 
phasis is on competition with self rather than with 
others, a student will learn to judge her own 
progress on the basis of accomplishments rather 
than failures. This shifts the approach from nega- 
tive to positive and is especially important for the 
teacher with students who have a pattern of failure 
in their lives—and most slow learners fall into this 
category. 
these devices, ideally they may develop the habit 


If students have practice in the use of 
of self-appraisal without such props. If some 
progress may have been made toward this goal, 
the teacher will have contributed much toward the 
deve lopment of mé aturity in students. 

Finally, the evaluation-wise teacher mi iy use the 
process of evaluation to do some se If-appraisal of 
her own. She may use measurement results as a 
check on her teaching effectiveness, by analyzing 
how well she achieved her course objectives. She 
may compare results of the same tests given to 
different groups in the same course sequence to 
judge whether more effective teaching has pro- 
duced better results. And she may use direct evalu- 
ative techniques by having her students evaluate 
her teaching effectiveness. This last method may 
be difficult for the average teacher to contemplate, 
but a well-thought-out course evaluation sheet for 
students can be a springboard toward better teach- 
ing. For teacher as well as for student, self- 
appraisal of progress stimulates growth. 


Connecticut Association Designs Recruitment Place Mats 


As a part of its 1959 Home Economics Week, the Connecticut Home Eco- 
nomics Association has arranged for matching tray covers or place mats and 
napkins to be used in hospitals or other places where dietitians would be on 
duty. Printed in royal blue on white, both mat and napkin say: 
Home Economists have CHOICE careers 
Ask your Dietitian 

Other state associations or home economics groups are invited to use the 
Following are the prices (minimum order—500 of a size): 

per 100 12x18 

per 100 9Kx14% 
5 per 100 Napkins 
F.O.B. Philadelphia 


mats and napkins. 

7 RES ESE ee oe $2.75 $1.90 per 100 

95 per 100 

1.90 per 1,000 

4.40 per 5,000 up 

Order from: Aatell and Jones, Inc., 3360 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. On request, the manufacturers will quote prices for slight changes in 
wording—for example, if the mats were to be used where the reference could 
be to “Teacher” or “Home Demonstration Agent.” 





Emiuy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Simpler ways of doing clothing construction 
tasks that are ordinarily difficult are much wanted 


by homemakers. IHE clothing specialists have 


aimed research at finding methods that will save 
time and energy without lowering garment quality. 
Actually they have found that some of the simpler 
ways can turn out more attractive and serviceable 


garments than old-fashioned methods. 

Margaret Smith, clothing specialist, has put the 
methods considered best into a new booklet on 
simplified clothing construction. 

Present interest in making some clothes at home 
is indicated by figures such as the following: Com- 
bined sales of patterns, materials, and sewing 
machines now exceed a billion dollars a year, 
according to trade reports; and 40 million women 
use these items. Extension clothing classes are 
enrolling over 4 million women and girls a year. 

The IHE booklet starts with pattern and fabric 
selection as related to simplified work and follows 
through the steps of garment making. Picture 
sequences show steps in simplified construction of 
neck, sleeve and armhole finishes, yokes, plackets, 
and other parts of garments for men, women, and 
children that are usually the hardest and most 
time-consuming to make. Pointers on equipment 
and its use in efficient sewing procedures are 
given. 

The new publication is not designed as a sewing 
primer. It is, rather, a supplemental text for teen- 
age and adult clothing classes and for homemakers 
with enough knowledge of sewing to apply the in- 
formation when following pattern instruction 
sheets. 

Single copies of “Simplified Clothing Construc- 
tion,” HG-59, may be had free from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Broccoli has been a subject of research in [HE 
food quality laboratories, because this nutritious 
and increasingly popular green vegetable presents 
unique cooking problems. 

Because stalks of fresh broccoli take more heat- 
ing than the heads to reach the fork-tender stage, 
overcooking often follows, with damage to color, 
flavor, and texture and heavy loss of ascorbic acid. 


Seeking the best procedures for boiling, steaming, 
and pressure cooking fresh broccoli, food specialists 
in the Beltsville laboratories compared 13 pro- 
cedures. To shorten cooking, all stalks were pared 
to remove tough or woody outer layers, and stalks 
thicker than an inch were slit lengthwise. 

Trained judging panels evaluated broccoli color, 
texture, and flavor, rating the heads and stems 
separately. Further tests included objective meas- 
urements of tenderness, color, and vitamins carotene 
and C. Methods of measuring the pigment change 
from bright green chlorophyll to yellow green 
pheophytin were adapted and used. 

Findings have provided a sounder basis for the 
amount of water to use in boiling this vegetable. 
cooking times, and other procedures. The experi- 
ments have resulted in directions for cooking 
broccoli that can produce a favorable combination 
of good color, flavor, and nutrient content. Of 
special importance is the point of halting the cook- 
ing when stalks, prepared as in the experiments, 
are just fork tender. At this stage, flavor is gen- 
erally good and there is high retention of vitamin C. 

Two reports on the study are published in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association for 
April 1959. Special aspects of the chlorophyll and 
pheophytin research have been reported in Food 
Research for November-December, 1958. 


“Titles of Completed Theses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Related Fields in Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the United States, 1957-58,” has been 
issued and distributed to directors of research of 
home economics departments and to college 
libraries for reference use. 

Since 1945, compiling and publishing this infor- 
mation yearly has been carried forward at the 
request of the AHEA by the Institute of Home 
Economics and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
primary purpose is to aid research leaders in plan- 
ning programs and advising graduate students on 
choice of research topic. 

The thesis titles are listed in subject groups— 
indicating attention to specific research topics 
during the school year. An author index and a list 
of graduates receiving master’s degrees without 
theses is included, to give information on new 
personnel who have received advanced degrees in 
specific professional areas. 

There is a small supply of back issues for cer- 
tain years: 1949-50, 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 
1953-54, 1955-56, 1956-57. There is no remaining 
stock of 1954-55. College libraries or faculty ad- 
visers on graduate work may have available back 
issues free by writing to the Institute of Home 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Effect of Finishes on Soiling and 


Cleaning of Cotton Carpets 


ESEARCH on a limited number of cotton 

broadloom floor coverings, reported in 1955 
(1), showed significant changes in dimensions and 
color during use and cleaning. The changes in 
appearance due to soil were found to be key factors 
in the serviceability of these rugs, even more than 
abrasive wear. It seemed reasonable to assume 
that if a finish could be applied to cotton carpets 
to lessen appearance of soil, the satisfaction in 
using them might be increased, and the frequency 
of cleaning might be reduced. 

A study was undertaken to determine the effec- 
tiveness of soil-retardant finishes on rate of soiling 
and behavior in cleaning of cotton pile broadloom 
floor coverings. For the study, four cotton broad- 
loom floor coverings were purchased from each of 
three manufacturers. All were cut pile stitched or 
woven warpwise into the background fabric. The 
background fabrics were: cotton of variation plain 
weave from Manufacturer I; cotton twill weave 
from Manufacturer II; and bast fiber of plain weave 
from Manufacturer III. The color, weight, thick- 
ness, height of pile, and tufts per inch are given 
in table 1. The color names are defined by the 
ISCC-NBS Method of Designating Color (2). 

Three soil-retardant finishes were used. Finish 
A was a product containing sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose; finish B was an aluminum silicate com- 
pound; and finish C contained colloidal silica. 

A conventional type detergent, sodium alkyl aryl 


' Appreciation is expressed to $. Helen Roberts, Elinora 
]. Williams, and Frances L. Winant for valuable assistance 
in the laboratory; to Elsie Dochterman and Albert Parks of 
the human nutrition research division for statistical service 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to the National Institute 
of Rug Cleaning, Bethesda, Maryland, for the cleaning and 
the applic ation of the finishes, and to the American 
Cyanamid Company, E I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, and to the Hercules Powder Company for their 


co-operation in supplying the finishes. 


Hazel M. Fletcher and Martha L. Hensley ' 


Dr. Fletcher is a physicist and Miss Hensley a 
home economist in the clothing and housing re- 
search division of the Institute of Home Economics 
in the Agricultural Research Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


sulfonate of approximately 40 per cent active in- 
gredient, was used in washing the floor coverings. 


Procedure 


From each floor covering, 14 specimens, 32 x 24 
inches, were cut and bound. Twelve were treated 
with soil-retardant finishes—four with finish A, four 
with finish B, and four with finish C. The remain- 
ing two were used as controls. Each set of 14 speci- 
mens was placed for a two-day period in front of 
the counter of the Log Lodge Cafeteria at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 
The pedestrian count per day, which averaged 375, 
was obtained from the sales records of the cashier. 
The rugs were vacuumed daily, and after the two 
days in service they were taken up and another 
set of 14 placed in service. 

At the end of the in-service period, the specimens 
were divided into two groups of seven, each con- 
taining one of the untreated control specimens and 
two of those treated with each of the three finishes. 
Washing was done in a commercial rug-cleaning 
plant by two methods—one group of specimens was 
washed in a large wash wheel and tumbler dried, 
the other by reciprocating brush and air dried. 

Three of the treated samples from each group— 
one with each of the three finishes—were then re- 
treated (identified as AX, BX, CX). No further 
application of finish was given to the other three 
treated specimens (identified as A, B, C). 

The two-day in-service period, washing, and 
retreating with retardant finishes were repeated 


for six successive times for each of 12 floor cover- 
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ings. After each washing, the specimens were 
measured to calculate shrinkage. 

Before soiling, after soiling, and after washing, 
measurements of reflectance and color differences 
were made with the Hunter Reflectometer and 
with the Hunter Color and Color Difference Meter 
(3). Color difference (A E) was calculated in 
NBS units (3) as: 


/ . 
vied! are t+ Aa + Ab 


Soil content was calculated from reflectance data 
applying the formula of Kulbelka and Munk (4) as 
(1-R, )? (1-R, )? 
2 R, 2 R, 


in which R, and R, are the reflectance of the soiled 
and unsoiled specimens, respectively. 

All the specimens were rated visually and ranked 
for degree of soiling after each two-day in-service 
period. 

After the sixth washing, all retreated and con- 
trol rugs were again placed in service to determine 
the time required to reach maximum soil. They 
were vacuumed each day and rotated in the traffic 
lane. Reflectance and color change measurements 
and visual ratings were made at the end of each 
day for the first four days and thereafter at the end 
of each two days. After 12 days in service, the rugs 
were washed. 

The visual rating panel consisted of five staff 
members chosen because of their understanding of 


Soil = 


TABLE 
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the study and their potentiality for continuity and 
regularity of rating. 


RUG 10, PINK RUG II, GREEN RUG 12, GRAY 
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RUG 9, WHITE 
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1. Soil content and change in color and in reflectance 
of soiled specimens of rugs 9, 10, 11, and 12 washed 
in wash wheel for the sixth two-day in-service period 
with finishes applied once (A, B, C) and with finishes 

applied after each washing (AX, BX, CX) 


Color, weight, thickness, height of pile, and tufts per inch of 12 cotton tufted broadloom floor coverings 





COLOR WHEN NEW 


RUG 
IDENTIFICATION 


Munsell Notation Color Designation ISCC-NBS* 


Manufacturer I 
l 3.0 Y 
2 6.2R 
3 25G 
0.5 GY 


White, yellowish white 
Moderate yellowish pink 
Moderate yellowish green 
Light olive gray 
Manufacturer II 
5 10.0 YR Yellowish gray, yellowish 
white 
Grayish pink 
Grayish yellow green 
Light brownish gray, light 
grayish yellowish brown 


2.0R 
6.0 GY 6.2% 
10.0 YR 5. 


Manufacturer III 
{ Yellowish white 

Brownish pink 

Moderate yellowish green 

Purplish gray 


Rie 6Y 
10 ; 
11 2G 
12 0 RP 


THICKNESS AT 1.0 
POUND / SQUARE 
INCH PRESSURE 


WEIGHT PER SQUARE YARD TUFTS PER INCH 
HEIGHT 

oF 

PILE 
Back Back Length 


ground Pile Total ground wise wise 


Cross- 


Total 


ounces ver cent | per cent tnch inch inch number number 
38.43 58.0 $1.4 0.08 4 3 
39.06 56.6 43 .( .24 .08 ; + 6 
49.90 33.5 07 7.8 

49.66 6 $3.5 : .08 7.4 

68 .93 5 $1.9 ae j 9.0 
68.21 } 0 34 9.5 
69.13 39.0 35 , : 9.3 
68.93 a 35 ‘ ; 8.9 


57.02 % 3S a 5S 10.1 
59.12 4. 35 .< ‘ j 10.2 
60.78 .: é . 34 .f 6 9.8 
60.92 : 10.0 


~) <2 <9 «1 





* Inter-Society Color Council and National Bureau of Standards. 
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COTTON CARPETS 


TABLE 2 


Average ratings for degree of soil* for six in-service periods for rugs with and without soil-retardant finishes 





WASHED IN WASH WHEEL 


RUG 
COLOR Specimens with Finishest 
AND 
NUMBER 
cx A 


White 
l : ‘ : . ; 14. 
5 ‘ " rf . ; 14.6 
9 i f , : . 15. 


Average . ‘ i , ‘ 14. 
Pink 
2 


8. 

6 . ; é : ‘ ¢ 

10 : : ; J : 13. 

Average : ; , . x ll. 
Green 

: : , ’ § 14. 

7 . .f 5.6 Il. : 11. 

11 }. : 5. .f : 9. 

Average : ’ , 12. : 11. 
Gray 

4 ; : 15. , 15. 

s 9. 3. . 12. §. 12. 

12 ; 5.6 3.8 12. §. 13. 


Average .§ : od 13. . 13. 


Grand 
average 9.2 ; .d 13. 15. 12.8 


Control 
Specimens 


WASHED BY RECIPROCATING BRUSH 


Specimens with Finishest 
Control 
Specimens 


AX cx 


> ~i Ors) 


~ 





* Rating scale range from 1 (least soiled) to 21 (most soiled). 


+t AX, BX, CX indicate specimens to which soil retardant finishes A, 


B, and C, respectively, were reapplied after washing at the end of 


each in-service period; A, B, C are specimens to which the finishes were applied only before the first period. 


The rugs were grouped by the method of wash- 
ing and arranged on wooden supports at a 45° 
angle under a row of three banks of fluorescent 
lights (two tubes) in a room without daylight. The 
lights were six feet above the rugs. Nine other 
banks of fluorescent lights produced general 
illumination for the room. All rugs were covered 
with a cardboard (8N Munsell Notation) with a 
cut-out space, 12 x 12 inches, for the portion to be 
judged. A randomized arrangement was used for 
the position of the rugs on the supports. The 
judges chose their distance and direction for view- 
ing. Occasionally more than one direction was 
used. The average distance chosen was three feet. 

The rating scale ranged from 1 to 21 with 1 to 7 
as slightly soiled, 8 to 14 moderately soiled, and 
15 to 21 badly soiled. The rugs were randomized 
a second time, and the rating was repeated. The 
two ratings of all five judges were averaged. 

After the rugs had been rated by the individual 
judges the cardboards were removed and the rugs 
were ranked from 1 (least soiled) to 7 (most 
soiled). The order of ranking was that agreed on 
by the majority of the judges by the discussion 


method. 


Results 
Six 2-day periods in service 

Soil content, change in color, and change in 
reflectance were considerably greater for the white 
rugs, which had Munsell values 8.5 or over, than 
for the pink, green, and gray rugs, which had 
values of 7.56 or lower. This is illustrated in 
chart 1, which presents data obtained after the 
sixth two-day in-service period for specimens of 
four rugs (9, 10, 11, 12), representing each color 
group, which had been washed by the wash-wheel 
method. 

Also, the white rugs treated with soil-retardant 
finish after each washing (AX, BX, CX) were less 
soiled and changed less in reflectance and color 
than did the control specimen and the specimens 
treated only before the first washing (A, B, C). 
For the pink, green, and gray rugs, the soil content 
as calculated from the reflectance data by the 
Kulbelka and Munk formula was often greater for 
the retreated specimens than for the controls and 
those treated only once. Their appearance showed 
that this was not the case. 

Visual ratings showed that specimens retreated 
with a retardant finish were the least soiled (table 
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2). Averages of the ratings for six in-service periods 
for all rugs ranged from 6.2 to 9.2 for AX, BX, and 
CX and from 9.7 to 15.0 for A, B, C, and the 
controls. 

The three soil-retardant finishes were equally 
effective, as indicated by the closeness of the 
ratings for all specimens washed by the same 
method—9.2, 8.2, and 8.5 for specimens treated with 
finishes A, B, and C when washed in the wash 
wheel, and 6.2, 7.8, and 7.4 for those washed by 
reciprocating brush. 

The rankings, as well as ratings and laboratory 
measurements, showed that re-application of the 
finishes after each washing made the rugs more 
resistant to soiling (table 3). The averages of the 
rankings for the retreated rugs ranged from 1.8 to 
3.2; whereas for the controls and those with only 
an initial soil retardant treatment averages ranged 
from 4.2 to 6.1. 


1 — 6sd* 
) for rank cor- 


Spearman’s formula ( 


n*-n 
relation was used in calculating the correlation of 
ratings for degree of soil with soil content, with 
color change, and with rankings. In most instances, 
low correlation coefficients were found for soil con- 
tent and for color change with ratings for the pink, 
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green, and gray rugs (table 4). On the other 
hand, the coefficients for the white rugs were 
greater than 0.5 for soil, color change, and ranking. 
The coefficients for the pink, green, and gray rugs 
were high for rankings but lower to quite low for 
soil content and color change. 

Observation showed there was a slight yellowish 
appearance to all rugs on which one of the finishes 
was applied. All the finishes harshened the hand of 
the rugs. Two produced a slightly whitish (chalky) 
appearance to the pink, green, and gray rugs. 

Shrinkage data in table 5 show that rugs washed 
by the reciprocating brush and air dried shrank 
nearly 2 per cent less in length and approximately 
0.5 per cent less in width than did those washed 
in the wash wheel and tumbler dried. Specimens 
with heavily soiled traffic lanes were not so clean 
when washed with the reciprocating brush as when 
washed in the wash wheel. However, those washed 
in the wash wheel exhibited greater color losses, 
usually by about two NBS units. 


Twelve successive days in service 
Chart 2 shows the effect of 12 successive days in 


service on ratings for degree of soil, reflectance, 
and color change for retreated and control rugs 


TABLE 3 


Average rankings for degree of soil* after six in-service periods for rugs with and without soil-retardant finishes 





| WASHED IN WASH WHEEL 
| 
RUG | 
color 
AND 
NUMBER 


Specimens with Finishest 


cx 


White 
1 


5 
9 
Average 
Pink 
2 
6 
10 
Average 
Green 
3 
7 
11 
Average 
Gray 
4 
Ss 
lz 


Average 


o— « 


CS 


Grand 
average 


or Ge Or Gr 


«© 


Control 
Specimens 


oe 


WASHED BY RECIPROCATING BRUSH 


Specimens with Finishest 
Control 
+ Specimens 


or 


“wu 
or Or 


“ 
o 


De eS) 
eC Ceo 


ee 


or Or 
or Or ee 


— 
— 





* Ranking scale ranged from 1 (least soiled) to 7 (most soiled). 


t AX, BX, CX indicate specimens to which soil-retardant finishes A, B, and C, respectively, were reapplied after washing at the end 
of each in-service period; A, B, and C are specimens to which the finishes were applied only before the first period. 
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of the four colors (5, 6, 7, 8). Visual ratings indi- 
cated that specimens of all the rugs retreated with 
a finish soiled less than did those without the finish. 


TABLE 4 


Average rank correlation of ratings for degree of soil with 
soil content, with A E, and with rankings for rugs after 
six in-service periods 





WASHED BY RECIPROCATING 
WASHED IN WASH WHEEL BRUSH 
RUG COLOR 
AND NUMBER 
Soil Soil 


Content Ranking | Content AE Ranking 


White* 
l 850) «0. 922 0.697 
5 730 750 .579 
9 5OA G85 


Average 695 . 786 


Pink 

2 690 .779 728 BOA 
6 375 88 667 
10 5 404 : $kS 


Average . GAS $90 7 653 


Green 
3 ¢ 104 56 11 
7 473 861 , 247 
1! . 381 .718 195 
Average 319 810 % 026 

Gray 
4 BY OOF .726 2 Os! SOR 
8 P 133 832 .038 266 697 
I: 85 212 .933 7 339 783 


Average . 398 O58 830 21 051 793 





*The rugs are grouped according to the color designation 
ISCC-NBSs, table 1 
TABLE 5 


Shrinkage of rugs in laundering by wash wheel and by 
reciprocating brush 





SHHINK AGE 


KUG IDENTIFICATION WASH WHER! KRECTPROCATING BRUSH 


Length Width Length Width 


per cent 
Manufacturer I 
l 


2 
3 
‘ 


Manufacturer Il 
5 
6 


s 
Manufacturer II 

9 

1 

11 

lz 


Average 


-—aK— = 
“ao -F e+) 


a 





* Plus (+) indicates stretch. 


COTTON CARPETS 


2. The ratings for degree of soil of rug specimens 
during 12 days in service and the effect of the serv- 
ice on the reflectance and on color change 


Maximum degree of soil for all rugs without a 
finish was approximately 20, which indicated that 
the rugs of lower medium and low Munsell values 
exhibited about as much soil as those of value 8.5 
and higher. However, the decrease in reflectance 
was considerably greater for those of value 8.5 and 
higher. For example, the white rug (No. 5) with 
finish A changed in reflectance from 61.2 to 36.6 
per cent during the 12 days in service, whereas the 


n ! 


RATINGS FOR DEGREE OF SOM 


3. Correlation of reflectance and ratings for degree of 
soil of rugs 5, 6, 7, and 8 without a finish 
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LAE (NBS Units) 





COLOR CHANGE 








20 
RATINGS FOR DEGREE OF SON 


4. Correlation of color change and ratings for degree 
of soil for rugs 5, 6, 7, and 8 without a finish 


corresponding green rug (No. 7) changed only a 
little, from 34.3 to 29.5 per cent. Color changes, 
likewise, were greater for those of high values. 

A linear correlation was found for degree of soil 
with reflectance and also with color change for 
rugs of value 8.5 and higher; for example, the white 
rug No. 5 (charts 3 and 4). The correlation was 
curvilinear in the pink, green, and gray rugs as 
shown for rugs 6, 7, and 8. Consequently, reflect- 
ance and color change are not reliable measures of 
soil for rugs of all Munsell values in this study. 

The rugs without finishes soiled more quickly 
than did those with finishes. As shown in table 6, 
it required 3.5, 5.7, 6.6, and 5.8 days, respectively, 
or an average of 5.4 days, for the white, pink, green, 
and gray rugs without a finish to become badly 
soiled (rating 15 for degree of soil). For the rugs 
with finishes, the time was 7.0, 9.8, 9.7, and 9.0 days 
or an average of 8.9 days. Thus, it required an 
average of 1.6 times longer for the rugs with fin- 
ishes to become badly soiled than for those without 
finishes. 

Summary 

A study has been made of the resistance to soil 
and behavior in cleaning of 12 cotton pile broad- 
loom floor coverings. Colors included white, pink, 
green, and gray of moderate or low chroma rang- 
ing in value from 4.5 to 9.3. Effects of three soil- 
retardant finishes were evaluated by comparison of 
treated and untreated rugs during service and after 
washing by two methods, reciprocating brush and 
wash wheel. 
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TABLE 6 


Number of days in service required to badly soil* rugs 
with and without soil-retardant finishes 





SOURCE OF RUGS, 
METHOD OF WASHING, cE GREEN 
AND FINISH RUGS 


Manufacturer I 
Wash wheel 
Control 
AXt 
BX 
CX 
Reciprocating brush 
Control 
AX 
BX 
CX 
Manufacturer II 
Wash wheel 
Control 
AX 
BX 
CX 
Reciprocating brush 
Control 
AX 
BX 
CX 
Average for controls 
Average for specimens 
with finishes 





* A 15 rating for degree of soil. 

+ AX, BX, CX indicate specimens with three soil-retardant 
finishes which were applied after washing after each in-service 
period. 


Application of finishes after each cleaning made 
the rugs more resistant to soil. Those without 
finishes soiled on an average of 1.6 times faster than 


did those with finishes. The three finishes were 
equally effective. 

Evaluation of degree of soil from reflectance and 
color difference data agreed well with the visual 
ratings of the judging panel for the white rugs 
which had values of 8.5 or higher. 

The reciprocating brush method of washing pro- 
duced nearly 2 per cent less length shrinkage than 
did the wash wheel. Rugs washed in the wash 
wheel were cleaner but faded more than did rugs 
washed by the reciprocating brush. 
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Conference Considers 
Instruction in Housing 


EstHER KNOWLES 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 


What aspects of housing should all home eco- 
nomics students study? How can we train our 
college faculty members who will teach this in- 
formation? 

Answers to these questions were the aims of the 
second conference on improvement of instruction 
in housing in home economics held at lowa State 
College, October 22 to 25, 1958. Originally spon- 
sored by the resident instruction section of the 
division of home economics of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities, this meeting resulted from the enthusiastic 
response to a similar conference held in 1957 at the 
University of Illinois. 

Catherine Sullivan of the University of Illinois, 
who was chairman of the first conference, opened 
the 1958 session with a review of the objectives 
and findings of the first meeting which formed the 
basis for the aims of the second. 

The objectives were stated as an exchange of 
ideas about the basic philosophy and purposes 
governing the type of instruction given in the area 
of housing and an exchange of information about 
teaching techniques being used. 

The consensus of the group, which numbered 
more than 50 and represented 23 universities, was 
that a start had been made in the statement of a 
basic philosophy of housing and that an awareness 
of the scope and magnitude of the area had been 
stimulated. They agreed that there was a need 
for a definition of housing and its place in the home 
economics curriculum. They recognized the need 
for the development of a common understanding 
among those teaching the various subject-matter 
areas involved in housing. 

At the 1958 meeting, the place of housing in 
the changing home economics curriculum was pre- 
sented by Dean Helen LeBaron of Iowa State 
College. She stressed the importance of avoiding 
a national pattern in curriculums, suggesting that 


less uniformity means less restriction for each insti- 
tution. She emphasized that teaching must be con- 
cerned with basic principles and consideration for 
changing family patterns and product development. 

The discussions of the two aims of this con- 
ference were introduced by panels, members of 
which were representatives of the various areas 
of specialization within the broad field of housing. 
These included social and economic aspects, archi- 
tecture, design, furnishings and interiors, equip- 
ment, and home management. Small discussion 
groups then considered the various problems pre- 
sented. 

Although there was not time for the entire con- 
ference to discuss the findings of all the smaller 
groups, attention was directed to the areas of 
economic considerations and social aspects. 

It was the sense of the participants that all home 
economics students should have knowledge of basic 
economics as it applies to housing and the man- 
agement of the total income. They should have an 
awareness of total housing costs, both obvious and 
hidden; of the relationship of the individual's in- 
vestment in housing to his earning capacity; and 
of the importance of the consumer's influence on 
costs. Students need to develop a social sensitivity 
that will enable them to understand legal problems 
of housing, aspects of urban development, slum 
clearance, and racial issues. 

Sociological research has revealed certain facts 
about families in general in relation to housing 
which should be included in a core course in order 
to develop an appreciation of the concept of shelter 
greater than that of the individual family’s require- 
ments. 

Emphasis was placed on the idea that housing 
should be an integrated course encompassing all 
the areas discussed by the panel members. 

High light of the conference was the lecture 
“Life and Human Habitat” by Richard Neutra, 
world-renowned architect. Mr. Neutra, a man of 
great warmth and human understanding, testified 
to the importance of designing dwellings which 
contribute to the well-being of families. 

The members of this conference revealed a 
definite desire for a continuation of the study of 
these problems with emphasis placed on improving 
instruction in housing as it is related to the growth 
and development of the family. 

It was indicated that there is a need for aware- 
ness of the research resources available and for 
study of methods or techniques of presenting in- 
formation effectively. There is a need for recruiting 
graduate students for preparation as instructors in 
the field of housing. 

The conference committee this year was ably 
chaired by Elizabeth Beveridge of Iowa State Col- 
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lege. At the close of the session, a committee was 
selected to make plans for the third conference to 
be held in the fall of 1959. 


Examining Socioeconomic 
Values in Terms of 


Family Welfare 


ANNA CAROL FuLts 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Values derive from the soil of everyday experi- 
ences. From the mountains, hills, plains, or delta 
lands; from the professional, laboring, farm, busi- 
ness, or other groups with which families are 
associated; from the section of town in which one 
lives—across the tracks, the main-line, Nob Hill, 
or whatever; from the hearth where mother, father, 
brothers, sisters, grandparents, and relatives con- 
gregate; the Sunday School, the neighborhood 
gangs, the television, movies, comic strips; school 
mates, teachers, Boy and Girl Scout leaders; one’s 
constitutional patterns and state of well-being; 
traumatic experiences such as fires, floods, acci- 
dents, plagues, illnesses; the political and religious 
affiliations of one’s family—all have a bearing on 
the set of values a child acquires in the growing- 
up process. “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” * “money is the 
root of all evil,” 
poor will always be with us,” 
phrases may be watchwords or slogans of children 
without meaning and interpretation as elders are 
parroted in these expressions. John may be an 
avowed Democrat while Mary is a dyed- -in-the- 
wool Republican without either child's bei ‘ing aware 
of the significance of these statements. Thus chil- 
dren take on the values of those around them. 

Values, as defined by Dewey, are those things 
which are prized, cherished, held dear to the extent 
that one strives to protect them and to achieve 
them. Values have also been defined as goals plus 
plans for their achievement and fulfillment. Values 
play a significant role in motivating the actions of 
people. Likewise, needs and problems influence 
our behavior. Therefore, an educational program 
directed toward more effective personal, family, 
and community living in a democracy must take 
into account and deal with values, needs, and 
problems of those people participating in the pro- 
gram. A home economics teacher who believes 
that changed behavior in these directions should 


‘a person is important,” 
“the haves and the have-nots,” “the 
and other such 
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be a result of the study of home economics has of 
necessity to include as part of the subject matter 
of home economics courses the values, needs, and 
problems of her students in the areas of personal, 
family, and community life. 
Studies and writings of 
sociologists, anthropologists, 
economists, and others, in recent years have shown 
that the socioeconomic groups with which one’s 
family is associated have a great influence upon the 
Hurt’s re- 


educators, including 


psychologists, home 


values and practices of an individual. 
search ' indicated that whereas most of the students 
were from the lower socioeconomic groups, text- 
books and teaching in home economics were geared 
largely to the middle- and upper-middle class 
groups. Further, her study pointed out that when 
this condition existed, there was little or no carry- 
over into the home situation and both parents and 
students stated that their home economics course 
work was not practical. However, when the teach- 
ing units were based on lower-class values and 
practices with some middle-class values and prac- 
tices included, the parents and pupils were en- 
thusiastic regarding the values of home economics 
classes and there was carryover into the home 
situation. 

Thus, the question arises as to what is the role 
of the home economics teacher in dealing with 
families of varying cultural levels? Some examples 
may be illustrative of possibilities for examining 
values in terms of the welfare of family members. 
In consumer problems units, it is possible that 
teacher and students will plan a trip to town to 
study the selection of china, silver, and glassware. 
Where do they go? To the jewelry store? To the 
hardware store? To the gift shop? To the variety 
store? To the five and ten? To any or all of these, 
but in each case choices are examined on the bases 
of esthetic values, economic values, needs and goals 
of families, and situations for which each selection 
is appropriate. 

In units involving meal planning, preparation, 
and table service, teacher and students may demon- 
strate and practice table services and appointments 
which are feasible for family life in a trailer, a tent, 
a farmhouse, a cottage, a home in suburbia, an 
out-of-door living area, the big house on the hill, 
or an apartment, and the more formal service of 
They consider 
artistic 


hotels, dining cars, and the like. 
appropriateness — in regard to occasion, 
values, casual living needs, economic status, nutri- 
tive values, and well-being of family members. 


' See reference 5 in the bibliography. 
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In child-care units, the practices of various 
groups can be examined with respect to the growth 
and development of children. One can consider 
the groups who allow children to play in mud, to 
roam about, to build, to invent, to use imagination 
freely. One can study the middle groups who regi- 
ment children more often to keep clothes and nails 
clean and neat, to be tidy in play, to use “nice” 
manners, to dress more formally, to play in more 
socially approved ways, who provide many things 
in the way of toys and equipment, and who stress 
the care and neat stacking and placing of these 
things. There are also the upper groups, who are 
likely to employ the services of nurses or attendants 
to supervise the activities of children, who are 
likely to require less regimentation, who provide 
rooms, television sets for children, summer camps, 
trips, and the like, with less personal attention, love, 
and care than many of those in the lower groups 
who “have ‘em, love ‘em, and then let ‘em be.” 

Home furnishings are related likewise to status 
systems. What effects do furnishings have on 
family well-being, enjoyment, activities, economic 
achievements, and satisfactions? * 

Likewise, clothing runs the gamut from clothing 
to cover, or partially cover, the body to those 
clothes designed and made by the modistes and 
fashion designers of the world. 

In family relationships we have the families who 
have “knock-down-drag-out fights,” those who for- 
bid the use of alcoholic beverages, those who serve 
cocktails as a part of dining, those who have family 
discussions and group decisions, those whose 
“Head” gives the orders and makes the decisions. 
Some spare the rod and spoil the child; others hold 
to strict discipline of children. Some approve of 
dancing; others disapprove. Bickering among par- 
ents is acceptable in some groups; in others open 
discussion of disagreements is practiced. 

Can we as teachers relate these various values 
and practices to the well-being of family members? 
Are we able to provide many activities for stu- 
dents through which they can experience a wide 
range of values and practices and intellectualize 
these in terms of their benefits to individuals? Is 
the clarification of values a goal of home economics 
at all levels? Can we help students to achieve 
gracious living in the here and now, wherever they 
may live and with whatever they may have? 
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Connecticut Groups Assemble 
Home Economics Directory 


EvizaBetTH EckHARDT MAy 

Dean, School of Home Economics 

University of Connecticut 

Chairman, Connecticut Home Economics Association 
College and University Committee, 1956-57 


Who would ever suspect that there are 3300 
home economics graduates living in the little state 
of Connecticut and that they represent 138 different 
schools of home economics! This amazing source 
of “professional womanpower” was discovered 
through a co-operative project of the Connecticut 
Home Economics Association, the Connecticut 
Dietetic Association, and the School of 
Economics at the State University. 

Nearly all of the names came in response to a 
letter sent to each of the home economics degree- 


Home 


granting institutions in the United States, request- 
ing names of their alumnae now living in Connecti- 
cut. A questionnaire mailed to the entire group of 
alumnae, along with a letter explaining the plan 
for the Directory, brought 1,553 replies. Their 
names are now in working files in strategic places 
in the state: in the offices of the three sponsoring 
agencies, in the State Office of Education, and in 
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each of the County Home Economics Extension 
offices. 

The Directory is kept up to date through a 
relatively simple plan. Members of CHEA and 
CDA are on the alert for names of new “prospects,” 
which are sent to the dean’s office at the School 
of Home Economics at the University. These are 
checked against the master file and questionnaires 
are then mailed to those whose names have not 
been included. At the end of each month the names 
of those who have been added to the Directory 
are sent to the various offices concerned. 

The Connecticut Directory has proved its value 
in many ways. It is obviously an invaluable source 
of professional staff for part-time or full-time 
employment. Membership chairmen in the two 
sponsoring organizations find it an excellent source 
for new members. It serves as a “gold mine” for 
volunteer leadership for homemakers clubs and 
4-H clubs and is highly prized by county extension 
workers. For the University, it is a valuable list 
for mailing home economics publications and an- 
nouncements of special interest to home economists 
in the state. 

Compilations of certain sections of the question- 
naire (copies are available on request to the Uni- 
versity) furnish some very interesting information 
as follows: 

Marital Status 


Widowed 
Number of Children 
Present Employment 
(et ae chat a Ua tee EI aR Rc 
Part-time sdetcdhiecalie Celheasiias 
SS SE TNE COE = 
Memberships 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Omicron Nu 
Publications 
Books or articles 
Degrees 
Bachelor’s only 
Master’s 


Diploma, certificate 
None 

Colleges with Largest Representation 
University of Connecticut 
Simmons College 
Cornell University 
Framingham State Teachers College 
Columbia University 
St. Joseph College 
University of Rhode Island 
Syracuse University 
Iowa State College 
University of Vermont 
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Major in College (not complete ) 
Child development and family relations 
Clothing, textiles, and related art 
Education 
Foods and nutrition 
General home economics 
Institution management 
Home management 
Physical education 
Liberal arts 


Students Look Ahead 
to Place in Community 


Dorotuy PEAK 
Creston High School 
Creston, lowa 


In our third-year homemaking class this year, 
we have made a special effort to project the stu- 
dents’ thinking ahead to the day when they will 
be making their own decisions and choices as 
college students, career girls, or being responsible 
for a family in the community. What does our 
community expect of its families? What are some 
of the problems of families in our community? 
How do our families live? What are some of the 
constructive forces in our city that help to weave 
the families into the community? What are some 
of the agencies that stand ready to help families, 
and how do these agencies operate? These are a 
few of the questions our homemaking class and 
community citizens have been answering together 
this year. 

Field trips and the co-operation of resource per- 
sons from the community are not new in our home- 
making program, and they have been used again 
this year. What have been new, however, have 
been the broader and deeper study of community 
structure, greater involvement of parents in the 
homemaking program, and a greater effort to dem- 
onstrate the common thread of family well-being 
which runs through all of the units in the home- 
making program. 

Ours is a small-city high school with a total 
enrollment of about 400 students. Homemaking 
is an elective subject. We believe that it is a popu- 
lar one, though enroliment declined slightly this 
year when more mathematics, science, and some 
Spanish were added to the total school program. 
However, the interest in home economics among 
the girls who can’t elect homemaking classes has 
been such that they have asked for an extra- 
curricular home economics club where they might 
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get some of the experiences that they are missing 
in the homemaking class. 

While our intensified use of community resources 
was based primarily on a desire to broaden the 
course and to challenge the gifted students in our 
classes, it has also proved to be a most effective 
way of informing a new group of community 
leaders of the aims of our homemaking program 
and the scope of home economics at the secondary 
school level. Much of the inspiration for this year's 
work came from a workshop at Iowa State College 
last summer which was devoted to planning new 
courses of study for third-year homemaking pro- 
grams. 

One of the first of our year's activities was a 
panel discussion between a group of mothers and 
students on the money management problems of 
families. The mothers pointed out some of the 
aspects of money management that seem most 
difficult for a family to master. The cost of housing, 
the food budget, clothing expenditures, and money 
spent for recreation as well as the economic prob- 
lems of owning an automobile came in for their 
share of attention. The students volunteered to 
work with their parents in keeping records which 
the class could study later. 

Invitations to parents to attend class discussions 
when community resource persons are scheduled 
have become a regular part of the program, and 
we hope that almost all of the mothers, at least, 
will attend one class meeting before the end of the 
school year. 

In addition to our usual visits to food, clothing, 
and furniture stores, this year we have had a 
speaker from one of the banks in town who ex- 
plained a bank’s services to families and a real 
estate man who discussed housing and home owning 
in our community. There have been two speakers 
on insurance—one on health insurance and one on 
other types of insurance important for the family. 
The head of the county welfare office and a repre- 
sentative of the district social security office have 
also been on our programs this year with the result 
that our students are better aware of the social 
welfare organization in our area. 

Though there is much more that we would like 
to do and hope to do, we feel that this year’s 


experience has proved the value of increased inter- 


change between community and homemaking 


classroom. 
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TV Conference 


Home economics students learn about television at first 
hand at a TV conference held at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The control room (pictured 
above) was housed in a truck, making it mobile for 
assignments either on campus or off. Here, conference 
participants observed the role of TV technicians. The 
conference program was under the direction of Rudy 
Bretz, head of the TV-radio division, department of 
theater arts, UCLA. Following a general session on 
fundamentals, ten work groups of not more than ten 
persons each assembled in separate rooms to prepare 
three-minute closed-circuit TV programs. Each group 
had 17 minutes for rehearsal with camera and three 
minutes for actual production, both of which took place 
in a patio immediately behind the stage of the audi- 
torium. Meanwhile, in the auditorium, the 17 minutes’ 
rehearsal time for Group II was used as critique time 
for Production I, and so on. Two TV monitor sets were 
used, one downstage right and the other downstage left 
The ten productions fell into three major categories in 
terms of subject matter: five on textiles and clothing, 
four on foods and nutrition, and one on household 
equipment. Elaborate properties were not nece ssary 
In one room, home economics props were assembled, 
including small electrical appliances. In another room, 
art materials, such as poster board, paints, colored 
chalk, and paste-on letters, were provided. Evaluation 
by participants showed that 85 per cent rated the con- 
ference as good to excellent. The majority seemed to 
regard the general sessions and critical analyses more 
beneficial than the work group preparation or the pro- 
duction group experience, although several comments 
were made concerning the intangible benefits derived 
from this novel experience in group dynamics.—From 
a report by Mrs. ELeanora Petersen, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


A Once-in-a-Lifetime Meeting 


The 50th Anniversary Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Milwaukee, June 23-26 





News and Views 


Look, Listen, and Learn about 
College Clubs 


This was the theme of the workshop held by 
the college clubs section of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association on November 21 and 22, 
1958, at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
In attendance were 40 representatives from ten 
college home economics clubs. 

Betty Ruth Joyce, field secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, opened the meeting 
Friday afternoon with a talk on “Reviewing Our 
Orbit.” She discussed the relationship of college 
clubs to the national association, pointing out that 
college clubs are one of nine professional sections 
of the American Home Economics Association. 

The affiliation of home economics clubs with the 
American Home Economics Association, Miss Joyce 
said, was suggested in 1921 by Mary Sweeny, then 
president of the Association. Student clubs in col- 
leges and high schools were admitted as affiliated 
groups in 1923 with affiliation through state home 
economics associations. The figure 39 for affiliated 
clubs in 1923-24 rose to 342 in a period of two 
years, and increased to 2,517 (316 college clubs 
and 2,201 high school clubs ) in 1942. 

In 1936, work toward organizing high school and 
college clubs to function as separate units was be- 
gun. As a result of committee study and recommen- 
dations, plans were initiated for the establishment 
in high schools of the Future Homemakers of 
America. 

The AHEA Saga points out, “in building its 
structure the AHEA looked to its future security 
by fostering the development of home economics 
student clubs.” In 1958 there were 450 college 
home economics clubs with over 20,000 members 
affiliated with the college clubs section of the 
American Home Economics Association. The presi- 
dent of this section serves on the executive board 
of the Association. 

“Enthusiasm is contagious” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Mavis V. Gibbs, woman’s editor 
of the Southern Planter magazine, another work- 


Field secretary puts college clubs “in orbit” at Virginia 
workshop. Lert To riGHT: Joyce Boone of Bridgewater 
College, vice-president of the Virginia college clubs 
section; Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary; Doro- 
thy Rowe, assistant professor of home economics at 
Madison College, who is state adviser; and Judy Shreck- 
hise, president. 


shop speaker. Mrs. Eliza H. Trainham, president 
of the Virginia Home Economics Association, ex- 
plained that home economics is the profession in 
which “you can have your cake and eat it too,” 
since it has a place both outside and within the 
home. 

On the second day, Mrs. E. D. Etter, past presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, spoke on parliamen- 
tary procedure. A skit entitled “Call to Order” 
highlighted this part of the program. The general 
program ended with a luncheon meeting at which 
Mrs. Henry Lucas, woman's editor of the Daily 
News Record, spoke on “VHEA in the News.” 

At the business session, Ginger Blair of Madison 
was elected as Virginia’s candidate for office in the 
college clubs section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Judy Shreckhise, president of 
the VHEA college clubs section, presided at the 
session; Betty Hammack of Madison College served 
as secretary. 
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About Jobs 

“Your college grades are important when you 
apply for a job,” Professor Emil A. Mesics of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations told home economics students recently. 
The occasion was the last in a series of six meetings 
about employment and job possibilities sponsored 
by the New York Home Economists in Business 
and the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 

“There is a high correlation between the level 
of the grades earned in college and the kind of 
work an individual can perform,” Professor Mesics 
said. “The student of medium ability who has 
done a little better than expected, may be superior 
on the job to the student who is capable of straight 
A’s but was willing to settle for something less.” 
He described this as the “will do” factor, as com- 
pared to the “can do but doesn't.” 

Mrs. Martha M. Kelly, field home economist for 
General Foods Corporation, followed Professor 
Mesics on the program with some down-to-earth 
hints for job interviews. 

1. Don’t wear a brand new hat and shoes. If they turn out 


to be uncomfortable after a few hours of wearing, you 


won't appear at your best during the interview. 
Don’t let Dad break 
the ice for you, as much as he may wish to help. Don't 


Learn to stand on your two feet 


schedule too many interviews in one day; don’t overstay 
your time 
Do be prepared to ask intelligent questions about the job, 
and don't hesitate to jot down the answers . . . but do it 
with your own pencil in a notebook you have brought 
for the interview. 

4. Don't fail to write a thank you note after the interview 


Mrs. Kelly stressed the importance to the young 
home economist of “getting to know the home- 
maker-consumer as early as possible. Find out how 
she and her family live, what her interests are, her 
aspirations, her activities.” 
Rewards of Recruitment. First-year members of the 
American Home Economics Association are being hon- 
ored at a luncheon meeting of the California Bay Dis- 
trict Home Economics Association held in the central 
patio of Sunset Magazine's ranch-house headquarters in 
Menlo Park. The new members are home economics 
graduates of Humboldt State College, Mills College, 
San Francisco State College, San Jose State College, 
and the University of California. Constance Burgess, 
incoming president, was the main speaker, and a record 
crowd of 300 welcomed the newcomers. The group 
was conducted on a tour of the building, grounds, and 
the sample gardens representative of various Pacific 
Coast areas 


Photo courtesy Sunset Magazine 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


A New Switch 

Junior Red Cross has developed a Grandparent 
Adoption Program! Local JRC committee members, 
working in close co-operation with Red Cross 
Gray Ladies, have “adopted” the old folks at the 
County Welfare Home in North Hudson, N. Y. The 
program provides for individual visits, as well as 
greeting cards and gifts on special days. First into 
action was St. Michael's School in Union City. Its 
JRC representatives adopted 10 grandmothers and 
10 grandfathers. Other schools quickly followed. 

There might be an idea here for future college 
club activities, especially as we realize the in- 
creasing numbers of older people to be found in 
our community institutions. As medical science 
increases the life span, the problem of the aging 
becomes one for all of us—young as well as old— 
to help solve. Some special attention from the 
young would be particularly welcomed. Perhaps 
this would even be a point in a future program of 
work, beginning an interest that might lead to a 
new home economics career. 


International Scholarships 

The report on international scholarship students 
in this issue will, we are sure, stimulate your inter- 
est in the international scene even beyond its nor- 
mal level. So now is the time to take to heart 
the words of Gaye Newton, secretary of the AHEA 


college clubs section, about promoting the Inter- 


national Scholarship Fund 

The section goal of $2,250 for 1958-59 would 
be enough to provide the AHEA’s share of three 
not be too difficult. 
Last year the college clubs contributed more than 
$1,600 to this fund. 

Contributions should be sent to the AHEA, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


scholarships. This should 





The American Home Economics 
Association, 1950-1958 Supplements 
The AHEA Saga 


Nine years of Association history—from the» pur- 
chase of the permanent headquarters building to 
the opening of the 50th Anniversary year—are 
recorded in a new supplement to The AHEA Saga. 
One section of the Supplement reports Association 
activities since the publication of the Saga. An- 
other section, keyed to the pages of the Saga, brings 
it up to date as a reference source. 

The 52-page, illustrated Supplement is included 
with each purchase of The AHEA Saga at the usual 
Saga price of $2. The Supplement may also be 
purchased separately for 75 cents from the AHEA, 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Sound Film Available on 
Business Careers in Home Economics 


A Kinescope of a live television program pro- 
duced by the recruitment and vocational guidance 
committee of the Chicago Home Economists in 
Business is available as a 16mm sound film for 
career day programs. The film requires 45 minutes 
and features business careers in foods, equipment, 
and clothing and textiles. Prints may be borrowed 
from Modern Talking Pictures, 216 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Omicron Nu Conclave Planned 
for June at University of Wisconsin 


The biennial conclave of Omicron Nu will be 
held on the campus of the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison, June 18 to 20. This is the week end 
immediately preceding the AHEA annual meeting 
in Milwaukee and thus facilitates attendance at 
both meetings. Every member is urged to be 
present. Simply address a reservation for room, 
Thursday's picnic, and the banquet Friday to Dr. 
Beatrice Donaldson, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. Detailed information 
about the program appears in the spring issue of 
the Omicron Nu magazine. 


Clothing and Textile Teachers 
Plan Preconvention Meeting 


A national meeting of college teachers of clothing 
and textiles from three regions is being planned for 
June 20 to 22 at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. The theme will be “Textiles and Clothing 
Move Forward.” Speakers will include Willis Brook- 
over, Dorothy Lee, Helen LeBaron, Ruth Ayres, 
and Mary Whitlock. For further information write 
to Miss Katharine B. Hall, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Workshop for Home Economics 
Departments in Liberal Arts or 
Small Department Situations 


The colleges and universities section of AHEA 
is planning a workshop to deal with the special 
problems of some home economics departments. 
The workshop will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin Milwaukee Branch, June 15 to 19. Par- 
ticipants will be housed in two lakeshore dormi- 
tories. The cost is $7.50 a day for three meals and 
room and $5 for a registration fee. 

The workshop will consider typical problems 
faced by small departments of home economics and 
by home economics departments located in liberal 
arts colleges. Consideration will also be given to 
the problems of graduate programs which are at- 
tempting to train college faculty members for the 
above two types of departments. 

The workshop will focus specifically on two com- 
prehensive and persistent problems that trouble 
departments of home economics: 

1. What should be the purposes and goals of differ- 
ent types of college departments? What majors 
should be offered? What curriculum required? 
What staff needed? What services offered to 
nonmajors? What physical facilities and what 
budget available? 

2. How can home economists interpret more effec- 
tively the purposes and values of their field to 
fellow faculty members? To students? To pro- 
spective students and their parents? To pro- 
fessional groups? 

As these problems are considered, it is hoped that 

workshop participants will: 

1. Develop an awareness of the different points of 
view about the problems 

2. Explore causes for the problems and reasons why 
they are persistent in the field of home economics 

3. Re-examine the report of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives committee of AHEA and work on ways 
to implement its beliefs 
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4. Re-examine the Home Economics in Higher Edu- 
cation * criteria as they are related to the philoso- 
phy and objectives committee’s report 

5. Develop an understanding of the role com- 
munication plays in doing an effective job of 
home economics and interpreting it to others 

6. Find ways in which further action may be taken 
toward the solution of the problems 
Material about the workshop has been sent to the 

heads of small home economics departments and 

those in liberal arts colleges. Write to Dr. Marjorie 

East, 1959 AHEA Colleges and Universities Section 

Workshop Chairman, College of Home Economics, 

The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 

Pennsylvania, if you are intere sted in atte nding 

the workshop. / Applications will be accepted until 

the workshop quota is filled. 


SEATO Advanced Research 
Fellowships 


Under the Research Fellowship Program of the 
South-East Asia Treaty Organization, a few ad- 
vanced research fellowships are available for candi- 
dates from member states for 1959-60. Grants 
provide monthly allowance of $400 and travel to 
the country of research and may be authorized for 
periods of from four to ten months. Applications 
should be submitted by April 15 to Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mental Health Safety Signs 


The following safety signs of good mental health 
were prepared by George S. Stevenson, MD, medi- 
cal consultant to the National Association for 
Mental Health, for the 1959 Mental Health Cam- 
paign, April 27 to May 31. 
1.A tolerant, easy-going attitude toward yourself 
as well as others 
2. A realistic estimate of your own abilities—neither 
underestimating or overestimating 
3. Self-respect 
. Ability to take life’s disappointments in stride 
5. L iking and trusting other people and expecting 
others to feel the same about you 
. Feeling a part of a group and having a sense 
of responsibility to your neighbors and fellow- 
men 


‘Published by AHEA, 1949. 


COMMENT 


The United States Committee for the United Nations 

offers a United Nations Flag and Map Kit for students 

and others who wish to have a set of the flags of the 

UN countries. Kits are available for $1 each from the 

United States Committee for the United Nations, P.O 
Box 1958, Washington 6, D. C. 


7. Acceptance of your responsibilties and doing 
something about your problems as they arise 

8. Ability to give love and consider the interests of 
others 
. Ability to 
goals for yourself 

10. Putting your best efforts into what you do and 


plan ahead and setting of realistic 


getting satisfaction out of it 


Association Co-operating 
with National Library Week 


The American Home Economics Association is 
co-operating with National Library Week, April 12 
to 18, by providing libraries with a colorful poster 
and a press release emphasizing “Reading Can 
Improve Your Homemaking.” The poster and press 
release adapt the Library Week subtheme of “For 
America” to “Be a 


better-read, better-informed 


better-read, better-informed homemaker.” The 
poster is designed to allow space for the local 
library to display current books from its collection 
and includes a few excerpts from recent book re- 
views in the JournaL or Home Economics. The 
press release is written so that the local librarians 
may add mention of their books to the story. 

If your library has not received a poster, a free 
copy may be obtained from AHEA headquarters. 
National Library Week is sponsored by the Ameri- 
Association and National Book Com- 


This is the second annual observance 


can Library 
mittee, Inc. 
of the Week. 





My Job and Yours 


Moving Consultant— 
A New Career in Home Economics 


Approximately two years ago, a series of most 
unusual events resulted in the creation of a brand 
new job in the field of home economics. Bette 
Malone, moving consultant for United Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, came into being and 
Mrs. Charlotte Will, became 
Bette Malone. 

In a survey conducted by the company, it was 
discovered that in 70 per cent of all family moving, 
women were the ones who had the work to do. 
Not that women struggled with moving sofas or 
performed the physical labor, but they had the 
mental work to do—the plans—the decisions. The 
company thought these women would welcome 
help from another woman at this confusing time. 
They needed answers to many questions. They 
wanted to know what to do first. They wanted 
to know many things about moving their families. 
The moving consultant would help find the answers. 
Thus Bette Malone set forth on a new venture. 

When this service for homemakers was announced, letters 
deluged our office. Women really did want help! You'll be 


interested to know that 99 per cent of all the letters re- 
from women. The letters 


home economist, 


ceived were, and continue to be, 
ure genuinely sincere and of a serious nature—all of them 
ask advice and counsel. 

More than 40 million people, almost 23 per cent 
of our entire population, will change their address 
within a year's time. According to the Movers’ 
Conference of America, the moving industry has 
grown 270 per cent during the past 10 years. Many 
people are needed to transfer this mobile group. 

Who moves? Persons from all walks of life . 
military personnel and civilians. 

Where do they move? Everywhere 
cent to nearby areas, 25 per cent within the state, 
and 25 per cent long distance. The latter category 
includes many moves to foreign countries. 

Why do they move? Military 
und national company transfers are moves over 
which the individual has little control. Yet indi- 
viduals move their families for a variety of reasons 

new job opportunities, the hope of finding 
“greener pastures,” health, retirement, and tragedy. 

What do they move? Everything . . . basically 
families move their household goods but sometimes 
they include unusual items, Mrs. Will relates: 


50 per 


For many reasons. 


I remember the lady who moved twice each year alter- 


nately as the seasons changed, to the north and south, for 


nine years, and each time she included among her household 
goods her personally selected casket. Then .. . last Christ- 
mas one family, because of unusual circumstances, asked 
a very beautiful, large, fully decorated Christmas 
tree moved. We just never know what families will want 


to move—anything from the most priceless of antiques to 


to have 


patio stones and garden gates. 

When do they move? All the time and any time. 
Some families are moving throughout the year, but 
the majority move in June, July, and August when 
school is not in session. The moving consultant is 
particularly busy at this time. 

The purpose of the Bette Malone Service is to 
help customers with any problems they have con- 
cerning moving. Each family has the same basic 
problems but places a different degree of emphasis 
on them. Living must stop at one place; all house- 
hold goods must be transferred; and living must 
begin anew. The principles of organization and 
management learned in home economics courses 
are invaluable at such a time. 

One unusual feature of the Bette Malone Service 
is to provide information to families about the city 
to which they will about 
churches, schools, transportation, industries. Home- 
makers welcome this service. Also, the moving 
consultant answers questions by way of personal 


move—information 


correspondence, writes special booklets, prepares 
classroom and school information, checks type and 
quality of service given, cares for all complimentary 


reports received, works with editors of newspapers 
realtors, 


and magazines, Chambers of Commerce, 
helps conduct company meetings, and speaks to 
all types of organizations—civic, fraternal, business. 
She has also prepared a booklet called “Family 
Moving” for use in homemaking classes—the only 
one of its type offered by a moving company. 
Thousands of copies have been sent to teachers 
in all parts of the country. 
As a pioneer in this new career for home econo- 
mists, Mrs. Will evaluates it as follows: 
We expect to add even more services in the future. We do 


our best to offer sincere, down-to-earth, realistic and usable 


information in a — way homemakers. From the 


reports we have had and the results achieved, we know 
our service to homemakers Is needed and apprec iated 
This facet of home economics was unknown a 
few years ago. It demonstrates the new possibilities 
that may emerge from the changing social scene 
The increasing mobility of the population in the 
United States is a much-talked-about phenomenon 
today. Here is a new job that grew out of this 
social trend—a tip to those who deplore change that 
herein lies the “frontier” for teday’s pioneers. 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by HeLen T. CLark 
Wichita Public Schools 


Teacher know thyself, R. L. Wrrnerspoon. Child- 
hood Education 33, No. 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 56-59. 
The teacher—and what he himself is—plays a 

significant role in the self-concept developed by 

Since children are sensitive to 


those he teaches. 
every characteristic of the teacher—strength as well 
as weaknesses—it behooves each and every one of 
us to ask some rather soul-searching questions about 


ourselves. Children develop desirable character- 


istics when adults radiate honesty, sincerity, in- 
tegrity, and confidence in what they say and do. 
Every child deserves a good teacher so that he will 
feel good about himself and about school. Children 
learn to enjoy life and their place. Nature made 
humans curious. It gave them ability to satisfy 
that curiosity. This we call learning. Formal edu- 
cation was de signed to prepare one to satisfy this 
need for learning. When the teacher stops learning, 
so do children. Teachers, evaluate yourselves and 
resolve to do something about it! Your self-concept 
is as important as that of each and every child you 
teach. Teacher, know thyself! 


Developing openness for new experience, C. 
Frecstra. Educ. Leadership 16, No. 3 (Dec. 
1958), pp. 151-159. 

The greatest certainty of this age is change. 
Knowledge, abilities, and attitudes conducive to 
openness for new experience are essential to man’s 
confidence in the world of tomorrow and com- 
petence to live as constructive and responsible 
persons in that world. 

The curriculum of the schools today must foster 
adaptability and provide experiences in creativity 
on the part of all pupils. Each child must learn 
to think critically; he must be involved in solving 
problems and making rational decisions. The pupil 
must help plan learning activities, and he must 
take part in evaluating his activities and their out- 
comes so that he will develop the habit of con- 
tinuous evaluation. The example set by the teacher 


is widely recognized as being of influence on his 
pupils’ attitudes. If the teacher has an e xperimental 
attitude his pupils benefit from his inspiration and 
tend to reflect his attitudes. 

A well-balanced and well-rounded curriculum 
must be provided in order to educate pupils appro- 
priately for an age of rapid change. Developing 
attitudes of openness can hardly be overempha- 
sized. Among the most influe ntial factors in the 
development of these attitudes are the character- 
istics and behaviors of the teacher. 

Teaching techniques used by the teacher are 
similarly of immeasurable influence on the deve lop- 
ment of pupil attitudes toward new experience. 
Much more than mere acquisitions of facts and 
skills is needed to cope with the frontiers of change 
in the interest of the welfare of mankind. 


The strength of American public education, H. 
G. Cuane. Educ. Leadership 16, No. 3 (Dec. 
1958), pp. 161-164. 

Schools have been making some of their most 
important and effective contributions to the intel- 
lectual development of children and youth at the 
same time that they have been subjected to the 
most severe criticism. This does not mean that edu- 
cators should keep on doing the job they are doing; 
it does indicate the great need for continued im- 
provement. Education is the prime instrument of 
survival. Educators must familiarize themselves 
with data that document present strengths of 
education. 

Education's academic strength shows two im- 
portant facts. First, the test scores made by chil- 
dren in reading, 
consistently improved for generations. Second, the 
children making increasingly better scores on the 
same comparable tests have grown younger until 
the average child today, by the time he is in grade 
four or five, is approximately one year younger 
than children of 35 years ago. 

a or more years ago American secondary edu- 
cation in particular was the privilege of a small 
group of young people—a mere 250,000 cane rs 
in 1890 in contrast with 8,000,000 youths in our high 
The public schools have 


writing, and arithmetic have 


schools during 1958-59. 
made their excellent academic gains in the past 50 
years while absorbing avd educating all people's 
children. Because of the mass of students who 
enter higher education in the United States—some 
five times as many as enter E uropean universities 
only those American students eligible for Phi Beta 
Kappa can be compared w ith all European students 
at this level. Public education makes the vitalizing 
contribution that only mass education can make to 
the maintenance and improvement of a vigorous 


culture. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Rose E. Stew 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Anatomical and physiological principles in chair 
and table design, W. F. Froyp and D. F. 
Roserts. Ergonomics (Human factors in work, 
machine control, and equipment design) 2, No. 1 
(Nov. 1958), pp. 1-16. 

General principles derived from anatomical, 
physiological, and clinical studies of movement and 
posture are applied in this paper to dimensions 
and shape of chairs and tables for office and gen- 
eral domestic use. Literature is reviewed in deter- 
mining the importance of body dimensions and 
interrelationships. 

In sitting, changes of posture are important. The 
weight of the trunk should be borne mainly by the 
ischial tuberosities. The thighs are anatomically 
and physiologically unsuited for supporting the 
body weight. The height of a chair seat should 
be no more than the length of the lower leg of 
the shortest person who will use the chair. To 
avoid too great hip flexion for the taller person sit- 
ting on a low seat, more than one seat height may 
be advisable. Maximum seat depth for comfort is 
determined by the length of the thighs of shorter 
persons using the seat. A substantially plane seat 
is preferable to one shaped or moulded to fit the 
body contour. 

The mechanics of rising from a seat require that 
no horizontal struts or other obstructions be placed 
between the front legs of a chair. 

Table height is closely correlated with elbow 
height. Elbows should be about the level of the 
working plane. Vertical distance from the floor to 
the undersurface of the table and horizontal clear- 
ance underneath the table top are important. 


The role of expectations in business decision 
making, R. M. Cyert, W. R. Dutt, and F. G. 
Marcu. Admin. Sci. Quart. 3, No. 3 (Dec. 1958), 
pp. 307-340. 

Expectations in theories of business behavior are 
discussed, and four major objections indicated as 
applied to behavior of individual firms. The objec- 
tions are: (1) The theories assume continuous com- 
petition among all alternatives for all resources; 
(2) the theories make search activity simply one 
of the several claimants for resources to be evalu- 


April 1959 


ated in terms of calculable costs and expected 
returns; (3) the theories require substantial com- 
putational activity on the part of the organization; 
and (4) the theory treats expectations as exogenous 
variables. 

Four examples of how management uses expec- 
tations in making internal investment decisions are 
analyzed. Sequence of events in each case study is 
examined. 

Tentative hypotheses with respect to the theories 
of investment resource allocation include these: 
Resource allocation within the firm reflects only 
gross comparisons of marginal advantages of al- 
ternatives. Decision making is likely to reflect a 
response to local problems of apparent pressing 
need as much as it will reflect continuing planning 
on the part of the organization. Expectations are 
not independent of hopes, wishes, and internal 
bargaining needs of subunits in the organization. 
Where the decision involves choice between two 
reasonably equal alternatives, small biases will be 
critical. 


The managerial mind, Cuartes E. SuMMEnr, JR. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 37, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1959), 
pp. 69-78. 

The intellectual qualities of the professional man- 
ager are defined and compared with “creative,” 
“scientific,” and other professional minds. 

The empirical qualities of a factual attitude and 
a quantitative attitude are not pursued to an ex- 
treme by the managerial mind. Patience is needed 
in getting facts, as well as willingness to use reason- 
ing and judgment when facts are not available. 
The beauty and preciseness of measurement can 
be admired only up to a point. 

A balance is desirable of the logical qualities of 
a theoretical attitude, a predisposition for truth, 
and consistency. The business manager must be 
able to catalog the confusion of facts and problems 
into a more simplified meaning so that his mind can 
handle them. The quality of thinking and work- 
ability of ideas are dependent upon the truth and 
preciseness of statements with which he reasons. 
Arguments in his reasoning must be consistent 
within limits. 

Certain action-centered qualities discipline the 
managerial mind—a desire to change things, timely 
action, and judgmental qualities. Small improve- 
ments in processes and techniques can add up to 
the equivalent of “big” innovations. Judgment may 
be conceptual, quantity, weight, or whole-problem. 

Case studies may be an excellent way of train- 
ing the management mind. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Rurn HicHBERGER 
University of Tennessee 

Opa WoLFoRD 

Berea College 

and HELEN MARSHALL 

University of Kentucky 


Children’s drawings as an indication of readi- 
ness for first grade, H. HormMann. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart. 4, No. 3 (Spring 1958), pp. 163- 
179. 

Rating scales were used to evaluate 428 drawings 
by 18 kindergarten children on four criteria: (1) 
creative approach to the task, (2) composition of 
the picture, (3) color usage, and (4) orientation 
to the task. Correlations were made between the 
mean scores for the drawings and the ratings by 
the kindergarten teacher and the first-grade teacher 
on general maturity, functioning in school, and 
abilities. Correlations were also computed between 
scores on the drawings and the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test, Draw-a-man Test, Sangren Information 
Test, and Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental 
Abilities. All correlations were significant at the 5 
per cent level.—R.H. 


Reliability of the Children’s Manifest Anxiety 
Seale at the rural third grade level, H. D. 
Hottoway. J. Educ. Psychol. 49, No. 4 (Nov. 
1958), pp. 193-196. 

To standardize the pencil and paper Children’s 
Manifest Anxiety Scale on nonreaders and rural 
children, items were given orally by teachers to 
121 third-grade children in rural schools in Ten- 
nessee. Means, standard deviations, and reliability 
coefficients were similar to the original older, 
urban standardization sample. The significant sex 
difference of the original sample was not repeated, 
although the direction (higher scores for girls) 
was the same.—H.M. 


Mental growth and personality development: A 
longitudinal study, L. W. Sontac, V. L. Netson, 
and C. T. Baker. Mono. Soc. Res. Child Devel. 
23, No. 2 (1958), 143 pp. 

This monograph reports an attempt to relate 
home factors to the marked changes in IQ scores 
found between the ages of 4% and 10 years for half 
of 140 children enrolled in the longitudinal study at 
Fels Institute. The IQ test was the Stanford-Binet, 
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given at half-yearly and yearly intervals by the 
same examiner. In the preschool years, a child's 
emotional dependence on parents was clearly as- 
sociated with loss of IQ. Gain in IQ from 6 to 10 
years occurred for children from families with dem- 
ocratic, rational, and accelerative methods of con- 
trol. These IQ gainers seemed motivated to achieve 
and were characterized by high aggressiveness, in- 
dependence, self-initiation of activity, competition, 
problem-solving, and anticipation of reward. For 
girls, femininity was associated with IQ loss—O.W. 


Family patterns correlated with adolescent per- 
sonality structure, R. Pecx. J. Abnorm. Soc 
Psychol. 57, No. 3 (Nov. 1958), pp. 347-350. 
This report of the large project in Prairie 

City, Texas, correlates ratings on 34 youth pre- 
pared by one research staff and based on intensive 
interview and test data each year from 10 to 18 
years with ratings of their families made inde- 
pendently by a different research staff, based on 
annual parent interviews and tests. Youth with 
concepts closely fitting reality tended to live in 
families with consistent, democratic, and mutual 
trust and approval patterns of interaction. Youth 
with strong feelings of guilt and hostility tended 
to live in families with the opposite patterns of 
interaction and, also, parental severity. Spontaneity 
of youth was associated with democratic patterns; 
friendliness, with mutual trust and approval pat- 
terns; and both characteristics correlated negatively 
with parental severity.—H.M. 


Dominance attitudes in parents and adult avoid- 
ance behavior in young children, E. P. Trapp 
and D. H. Kauster. Child Devel. 29, No. 4 (Dec 
1958), pp. 507-513. 

The relationship between parents’ dominance 
attitudes and children’s adult avoidance behavior 
was studied, using 16 children and their parents. 
The Dominance Subscale of the USC Parent Atti- 
tude Survey was used to measure parental domi- 
nance. time samples totaling 50 
minutes of observation were made on each child 


Five-minute 


during free-activity period in the nursery school. 
Children of parents scoring either high or low 
on dominance attitude avoided adult contacts in a 
free-activity setting to a significantly greater extent 
than did children of parents in the intermediate 
range of dominance attitude. Children of parents 
reflecting large differences in dominance attitude 
avoided adult contacts to a significantly greater 
degree than did children whose parents showed 


small differences.—R.H. 
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Contributed by Grayce E. Gorrtz 
Kansas State College 


Effect of moisture and antioxidant treatment on 
shelled English walnuts, D. M. Swarrnovut, R. 
A. Jounson, and S. pe Wirre. Food Tech. 12, 

o. 11 (Nov. 1958), pp. 599-601. 

Shelled walnuts were sprayed with a mixture of 
BHA (butylated hydroxyanisole) and BHT (butyl- 
ated hydroxytoluene) or a formulation of BHA and 
PG (propyl gallate). Oxygen absorption of these 
samples in sealed cans was compared with that of 
BHA-BHT was most effective 
This mixture re- 


untreated walnuts. 
in retarding oxidative rancidity. 
duced absorbed oxygen by two-thirds, whereas the 
BHA-PG reduced it about one-half. Free fatty 
acid formation and oxygen absorption both in- 
creased as moisture increased, but the antioxidant 
had no effect on formation of free fatty acids. 


Effects of light on homogenized whole milk and 
some fortified milk products, J. J. Brrnsat, 
]. Terry, and P. H. Derse. Food Tech. 12, 


No. 12 (Dec. 1958), pp. 670-673. 
The storage stability of milk packaged in clear 
(amber) glass, waxed-paper cartons, 


glass, brown 
and ree Rae cartons was tested under fluores- 
cent light (50°F) and sunlight (75°F). Tests were 
conducted prior to exposure, after three and ten 
days under fluorescent light, and following 30 and 
120 minutes under sunlight. 

The foil-laminated carton was the only package 
tested that prevented undesirable changes in qual- 
ity when the milk was a in display cases under 
fluorescent light. Milk in any of the other con- 
tainers lost ascorbic acid, riboflavin. and vitamin A. 
Quality and nutritive value of milk was maintained 
under direct sunlight if packaged either in brown 
glass or foil-laminated cartons but not in the 
others investigated. 


Poultry tenderness: Hl. Influence of processing 
on tenderness of chickens, M. F. Poor, D. pt 
Fremery, A. A. CAMPBELL, and A. A. KLOsE. 
Food Tech. 13, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 25-29. 
Tenderness of chicken fryers decreased as either 

the scalding temperature or scalding time increased. 

Beating applied one to three hours after slaughter 

had less toughening effect than when applied im- 

mediately following slaughter. Most tenderization 

occurred within four hours at chill temperatures, 
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and little took place after twelve hours. Little 
change in tenderness occurred in four months at 
0°F, but significant changes were noted in frozen 
birds held at 25° to 27°F for several days. Ten- 
derization proceeded at a normal rate during de- 
frosting of birds. A slight decrease in tenderness 
was noted when fryers were cut up soon after 
slaughter. 


Behavior of starch during food preparation: I. 
Some properties of starch-water systems, E. 
M. Osman and G. Moortse. Food Research 23, 
No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), pp. 554-564. 

The effect of cooking on some of the properties 
of 3 flours and 16 food starches, including unmodi- 
fied, cross-linked, and thin-boiling starches, was 
investigated. The cold-paste viscosity of unmodified 
starches was more dependent on concentration than 
on starch variety after prolonged cooking. Gel 
strength for the unmodified starches also was more 
dependent on concentration than on source. Similar 
when _ short 


results were not obtained cooking 


periods were used. 


Some preliminary studies on meat flavor, \W. 
E. KrRaMuicu and A. M. Pearson. Food Research 
23, No. 6 ( Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 567-574 
Raw beef flavor was characterized as bloodlike, 

slightly salty but somewhat pleasant, and that of 
cooked beef as pleasant and meaty. Flavor con- 
stituents of cooked and raw fractions were largely 
water soluble, as leaching of meat with water re- 
sulted in a complete loss of flavor. ‘Neither fat con- 
tent nor fat-free dry matter was found to be 
responsible for flavor. Also, flavor changes were 
not related to pH. Full flavor development might 
be attributable to heating the juice and fibers to- 
gether prior to extraction of the juice, because this 
increased the flavor threshold. 


Effect of certain chemicals in water on the flavor 
of brewed coffee, C. L. CAMPBELL, R. K. Dawes, 
S. DroLaLKar, and M. Merritt. Food Re- 
search 23, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 

The detectable concentrations of water linen 
and cleansing compounds such as disodium dihy- 
drogen versenate and trisodium phosphate were 
tested in redistilled water and coffee brew. The 
detectable amount usually was higher than the 
residual amount of these compounds found on 
either coffee-making equipment or in the water. 
However, the results for one detergent indicated 
that dishes washed in it should be rinsed thor- 


oughly. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by FLORENCE EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


Protect the title to your house. Changing Times 

(Dec. 1958), pp. 31-33. 

Disputes arise about ownership of property be- 
cause you never really “own” land in the clear-cut 
way you own a TV set. Strictly speaking, you 
“hold” title to land. A lawyer's opinion on an 
abstract of title is one man’s opinion. Another man 
might have a different opinion about the same 
abstract. Also, a mortgagee policy that may be re- 
quired in financing a home protects the mortgage 
lender, not the home buyer. 

According to this article, the best protection for 
the home buyer is to purchase “full-coverage” title 
insurance for the total value of the property when 
he buys the property. In this type of policy, the 
insurance company promises to defend the title 
at its own expense if any action is brought based 
on defects claimed to exist before the policy was 


issued. 


The U.S. need for more livable homes. [Edi- 
torial]. Life. Issues of Sept. 15 through Oct. 6, 
1958: (Sept. 15), pp. 62-74; (Sept. 22), pp. 74- 
83; (Sept. 29), pp. 54-67; and (Oct. 6), pp. 82- 
93. 

The first article 
observations from many people, some of which are 


in the series highlights many 


given below. 

1. Ready-made houses account for 80 per cent of 
new homes. The most popular house with mass 
builders during the past 10 years is just under 
1200 square feet, including carport storage closet. 
It has three bedrooms, one-and-a-half baths, open 
plan for living-dining, no entrance hall. Major 
drawbacks are that the house is likely to be 
cramped and poorly planned. 

2. Buyers will get better houses “only when they 
value space and privacy as much as gadgets.” 
The builders complain that the customer will 
not pay for good site planning—does not, in fact, 
recognize it when he sees it. Home buyers could 

help the builders and themselves by being in- 

formed and demanding. 

Good mass builders do a good job. They recog- 
nize that the smaller the house, the better the 
plan has to be. Some try to tailor homes to the 


family through semi-custom building. 
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4. The wise investor buys the best he can afford 
in order to save money in the long run—through 
greater resale value, for example. This is im- 
portant “since the average homeowner today buy s 
a new house every seven and a half years.’ 

A wheel chart is included to show approxi- 
mately how much a buyer can pay for a home. 
The chart relates annual income and number of 
children to total house cost and cost per month. 
The figures are based on the belief that the aver- 
age family can afford to spend 20 per cent of its 
annual income on mortgage interest, reduction of 
mortgage principal, and real estate taxes. 

The second article has the subtitle “bold new 
plan for best land use.” The editors note that the 
cost of the land formerly was 10 per cent of the 
cost of the house, now is 20 per cent. For this 
reason, most developers will allow only a 70- x 
100-foot lot. 
make front yards small and exposed and back yards 


This size lot can waste side areas, 


too small for older children to play in. 

The new suggestion is a row-house plan pro- 
posed by Edward Stone, architect of the U.S. pavilion 
at the Brussels fair. The row-house plan locates 
houses in blocks of 12 in a U 
Roads go only around the rim of the land 
detached, single-story 


around a central 
court. 
and up to the short U’s. 
version has been built. 

The third article is titled 
most in livability.” Six houses are illustrated and 
discussed. The houses are in different parts of the 
country and cost from $25,000 to $150,000. They 
share three fundamental qualities. Each is the 
work of a skilled architect and qualified builder. 
Each was planned to suit the individual require- 
Each offers good ideas to 


“homes that achieve 


ments of the family. 
anyone planning to build or buy a home. 

The fourth article on “more space upstairs and 
down” describes two houses designed to gain com- 
The first 
is a two-story box house with four sizable living 


fort and save money with more floors. 


areas downstairs and four bedrooms upstairs. It 
has 2200 square feet of living space and a private 
outdoor living yard on a 70- x 90-foot lot. The 
second house is a four-level home for a hilly site 
It has carport and all-purpose, storage, and utility 
rooms on the first level, children’s bedroom and 
bath on the second level, main living areas on the 
third level, and master bedroom and upper deck 
on the fourth level. 

The split-level house has been abused by builders 
who put it on flat land, but it has had advantages 
for hilly sites, from the seven hills of Rome to 
Boston's Beacon Hill. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lois E. CuristiANsEN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


How to keep clean in spite of everything, C. D. 
Homan. Modern Hosp. 92, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), 
pp. 124-130. 

Getting rooms painted during periods of high 
occupancy is a recurring problem. This can be 
solved by a quick-drying, odorless paint—allowing 
rooms to be kept in good condition without loss 
of revenue. A continuous demand for beds, and 
an almost constant occupany level of 100 per cent, 
presents a challenge for accomplishing painting 
with a minimum of inconvenience to personnel, 
patrons, and payroll. To a large degree, the prob- 
lems of institutional painting—odor and disruption 
of facilities—are influenced by the type of paint used. 
Excellent results have been obtained with ac rylic 
latex paints—providing an odorless, fast-drying, no- 
gloss, chemical-resistant product that is also com- 
patible with fresh plaster, easy to apply, scrubbable, 
versatile, and durable. 


How to determine the value of convenience 
products, [Editorial]. Volume Feeding Mgt. 12, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 20-21. 

Convenience foods cannot be ignored if you ex- 
pect to survive in the highly competitive food 
business. Costs have risen at a disturbing rate in 
the last two or three years. Even with work simpli- 
fication, re-evaluation of job descriptions, revised 
work schedules, menu curtailment, and careful 
attention to production, it is difficult to pull costs 
back into proper proportions. It can be most dis- 
appointing to purchase prepared and prefabricated 
items without intelligent consideration of quality 
and cost. However, a healthy curiosity about new 
things can develop some sound solutions to the 
problem of rising labor costs in the many types of 
convenience foods now available. Naturally, the 
items in every category may vary from exce ent to 
poor. When the cost of preparation exceeds the 
raw-food cost, management should be concerned. 
All convenience foods carry a built-in labor cost; 
but with this built-in cost, you have a sound basis 
for determining accurate portion cost per item. 
The direct labor cost of food preparation is far 
from the only savings to consider. Production con- 
trol, portion ‘control, quality, menu variety, simpli- 
fied ordering, receiving-storage- -distribution time, 


space saving, less capital involved, menu _pre- 
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costing, less skilled labor—all these possible savings 
require your consideration in evaluating a con- 
venience item. 


Work simplification works in surprising ways, 
S. A. Fercuson and C. B. Womer. Modern Hosp. 
92, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 81-84. 

Work simplification is an excellent vehicle for 
communicating a philosophy of participative man- 
agement to employees and enlisting their support 
for it. Employees’ attention and concern are drawn 
to the way they do their work and how it should 
be done and to the fact that principles and tools 
of management and supervision do exist and should 
be utilized. Work simplification is an ideal starting 
point and foundation for organized methods im- 
provement and employee development activities 
directed toward more efficient operation. It is in 
what are generally considered to be the “fringe 
benefit” areas that work simplification may be of 
the most value. This may be the area that will pro- 
vide a purpose for bringing people together and a 
common ground on which to meet. 


Economics of complete climate control, {Edi- 
torial]. Institutions 44, No. 1 (Jan. 1959), pp. 
154-155. 

A knowing public, widespread demand, and in- 
tense competition have made climate control a 
very important part of an institution’s facilities. 
Air conditioning is a year-round problem today; 
yet it is surprising how little attention has been 
given to the economic values of year-round climate 
control. There still exists a confusion as to what 
adequate air conditioning is, and the differences 
between a complete and incomplete system. The 
type of temperature control, humidity, degree of 
cleanliness, and distribution of air are the primary 
factors to consider. A reduction of 40 per cent in 
labor turnover and 30 per cent in absenteeism in 
air-conditioned places of employment was indicated 
by a survey. Educators estimate that the amount 
learned by the average student will increase from 
15 per cent to 60 per cent in a proper thermal en- 
vironment. Consider these points of economy: 

1. Economics of reduced personnel turnover and 
training 

2. Economics of increased efficiency 

3. Economics of initial cost, plus owning and oper- 
ating cost 

4. Economic ability to compete better for guests or 
personnel 
. Economics of reduced cleaning costs and better 
preservation of interiors and merchandise. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Barsara GEHRING 
and Estuer L. Brown 

Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Campus living for the aged, R. E. Owen, T. 
Matong, and S. O’Conne.i. Am. J. Nursing 58, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1958), pp. 1676-1678. 

A campus residency plan has been developed at 
Kundig Center in Detroit. Elderly persons can 
maintain some independence in a semiprotected 
environment which has services and facilities 
usually found only in institutions. The residents 
live in rooms near the center, but they spend their 
days at the center, which provides their meals, 
recreation, and a form of family life. The center 
now has 54 residents.—B.G. 


Vitamin preparations as dietary supplements 
and as therapeutic agents, AMA Council ON 
Foops AND Nutrition. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 169, 
No. 1 (Jan. 3, 1959), pp. 109-113. 

All the nutrients essential to maintain health in 
normal individuals are supplied by an adequate 
diet. Vitamin pills or other preparations are un- 
necessary for individuals who maintain a diet that 
meets the National Research Council's Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances. Vitamin supplements 
may be necessary at times, such as during certain 
illnesses, but the physician should make the de- 
cision. 

The Council criticizes survey findings which im- 
ply that some people suffer from vitamin deficien- 
cies because of limited variety of foods and states 
that such generalizations are not rational. 

Public health will be served best by insistence 
on a factual basis for vitamin supplementation and 
therapy. It is sound judgment to emphasize re- 
peatedly that properly selected diets are the primary 
basis for good nutrition.—E.L.B. 


HEPNER 
29, 1958), 


Maternal nutrition and the fetus, R. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 168, No. 13 (Nov. 
pp. 1774-1777. 

Loss of human life in the newborn period is the 
third leading medical cause of death in the United 
States. The problems of reproduction—sterility and 
abortion, premature or immature birth and still- 
birth, toxemia, labor problems, anemia in the 
mother during pregnancy and, in the first year, in 
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the offspring, as well as malformations and neuro- 
logical disorders of function—can be related and 
considered together. 

Prematurity, immaturity, surviving malformed 
children, unnecessary maternal illness during preg- 
nancy and puerperium (including failure of natural 
feeding) cause a tremendous, and, in large part, 
needless burden. Some neurological defects in 
children—the convulsive, mentally deficient, and 
so-called cerebral palsied—may be related to nu- 
tritional factors, and human and animal studies 
suggest that all defects enumerated can arise from 
nutritional deficiencies. Injurious agents other than 
nutritional deficiencies can produce reproductive 
problems indistinguishable from those of nutritional 
origin. The same nutritional deficit may produce 
different reproductive abnormalities, depending on 
timing, severity, and duration of the deficit. 

No single element of nutrition holds the key. 
Balance of foodstuffs, with emphasis on high- 
quality foods, would seem to be the preferred 
approach. Effective nutritional protection of the 
fetus begins long before conception and must con- 
tinue throughout the childbearing period. Dr. 
Hepner suggests a long-range educational program 
on the value of nutritional protection of the coming 
generation in medical schools and for the public at 
large.—E.L.B. 
Production of congenital malformations by 

dietary measures, experiments in mammals, 

J. Warkany. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 168, No. 15 

(Dec. 13, 1958), pp. 2020-2023. 

There has been increasing interest in the origin 
of congenital malformations, and unusual atten- 
tion has been focused on animal experimeuts that 
result in deformed offspring. Experimental produc- 
tion of congenital malformations in lower animals 
has been possible for many decades, but systematic 
modification of mammalian embryos became prac- 
ticable only during the last 25 years. Congenital 
malformations in mammals may be produced by 
many methods, and among these are nutritional 
experiments that have been widely used as an 
instrument of teratological research. 

Congenital defects of the central nervous system, 


of the eyes, of the skeleton, and of the cardio- 


vascular, urogenital, and other systems have been 


produced under strict experimental conditions. In 
the application of such animal experiments to ques- 
tions of congenital malformations in man, great 
caution must be exercised, since the animals are sub- 
jected to artificial environmental conditions which 
are not likely to occur in human beings.—E.L.B 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A brief look at wash-wear finishing, A. C. 
Nuess.e. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 47, No. 24 (Dec. 
15, 1958), pp. 885-887. 

A wash-wear finish is expected to have two 
characteristics: (1) It will dry relatively free of 
wrinkles so as to require little or no ironing, and 
(2) it will resist mussing during wear, and those 
wrinkles that form will hang out. The two do not 
correlate perfectly. Wrinkle-free, tumble-dried 
fabric usually has both good wet and dry crease 
recovery, but this does not seem to be alw ays the 
case. Some fabrics succe sssfully drip dry but wrinkle 
badly in use. Because of this complexity, wash- 
wear properties are best measured by washing and 
drying tests using garments and consumer equip- 


ment. Usually tumble drying gives best results, 


drip dry second, and spinning followed by line 


drying the worst. 

A loose weave is more amenable than a tight one; 
Oxford is usually better than broadcloth. 

Along with enhanced resistance to creasing, de- 
sirable effects of these finishes are shrinkage-control, 
quicker drying, and rot resistance. Some undesir- 
able effects are reduction in tensile strength, tear 
strength, and abrasion resistance; chlorine retention 
and fish odor from the nitrogenous resins; increased 
soil pickup of some finishes. 

Different treatment is necessary for rayon and 
cotton, because of the difficulty of achieving good 
wet recovery with rayon. Low abrasion resistance 
is still a problem. 


Does drycleaning wear out clothes? D. S. Ly.e. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 47, No. 26 (Dec. 19, 1958), 
pp. 917-949. 

So many unsupported statements are made to 
the effect that dry cleaning wears out clothes that 
the present study was made. Of five identical men’s 
suits and four identical women’s suits, one each was 
kept as the original, one subjected to 50 dry clean- 
ings with petroleum-type cleaner and finished, one 
to a perchlorethylene cleaner, and the others were 
placed in wear for a two-year period. For this 
purpose, an investigation was made of suits on the 
open market. Very few were found that fully met 
the requirements as stated for informative labeling 
in USDA Publication Bulletin No. 688. 

Men’s suits costing $74.90 each were purchased. 
The fabric was a plain weave hard-finished worsted. 
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The women’s suits were gray wool flannel and 
retailed at $50.95. All suits were examined by 
trained people and by typical purchasers. Very 
little change appeared in the dry-cleaned garments. 
The only real dimensional change occurred in the 
woman’s skirt. This might be due to the relatively 
great susceptibility of the soft-finished flannel, the 
lack of any major construction details that might 
check shrinkage or possible tendency of a press to 
shorten and widen a skirt. The men’s suits which 
were of an all-season type received more wear than 
did the women’s. They were worn 1500 hours 
against 600 hours, cleaned 14 times as compared to 
8, and pressed 23 more times. 

The untrained observer panel could not be sure 
of identification of the different categories of suits; 
laboratory personnel had no difficulty. 

Other interesting studies indicate that dry clean- 
ing itself has little effect on fabrics de signed for 
some high style or novelty 
Other studies have 


durability. For this, 
construction must be sacrificed. 
shown no loss of tensile strength in dry cleaning. 
Undoubtedly dimensional stability is linked to yarn 
and weave structure fiber content and method of 


cleaning. 


Significance of wool fiber crimp, Part Il: A 
study on the woolen system, |. MeNKART and 
B. Josepu. Textile Research J. 28, No. 11 (Nov. 
1958), pp. 940-945. 

The first article of this series dealt with the effect 
of wool crimp on certain worsteds. The same two 
merino wools, differing in crimp content, were used 
for the worsted study and for the present testing 
of woolen dress fabric. Properties of both yarns 
and fabrics were compared. 

The fiber crimp content of the high-crimp wool 
diminished in yarn manufacture while the low- 
crimp wool remained almost unchanged and both 
wools increased in crimp content during treatments 
preparing for dyeing. Experts considered that the 
high-crimp wool had a softer hand, but the differ- 
ence was not great. There was not the clear-cut 
relation between properties of the fibers as existed 
with the worsteds. 

The high-crimp fabric was the thicker, had 
lower tensile recovery performance. There was 
no distinguishable difference in the wrinkle re- 
covery of the two fabrics. The low-crimp fabric 
shrank more in laundering and was more resistant 
to flex abrasion at 65 per cent r.h. but less so when 
wet. Contrary to expectation, there was no greater 
effect of fiber crimp on the woolen than on the 
previously tested worsted. 





Nutrition in Health and Disease. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. By Lenna F. Cooper, Eprru M. Barser, 
Hecen S. Mrrcnert, and Henperika J. Ryn- 
BERGEN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1958, 734 pp., $6. 

The thirteenth edition of Nutrition in Health and 
Disease is very much up to date and includes many 
It is well illustrated with pictures 
make reading 


new features. 
and graphs; double columns 
easier. 

In the first part, Principles of Nutrition, the new 
Basic Four Food Groups are introduced, and the 
nutrients in average servings of foods are classified 
according to this system. The chapter on food and 
the public health contains the latest information 
on ways to protect the food we eat. 

The section on Diet in Disease includes recent 
information about the dietary treatment for pan- 
creatitis, hepatic coma, and atherosclerosis. The 
chapter on cardiovascular diseases gives examples 
of sodium-restricted diets from the new booklets 
of the American Heart Interesting 
features of the chapter on musculoskeletal and 
nervous systems are the illustrations showing self- 
help devices for use in eating for the patient when 
hand-grasping is absent. The chapter concerned 
with diet for diseases of children has been greatly 


Association. 


expanded. 

Part III, Food Selection and Preparation, con- 
tains useful inexpensive family-size recipes which 
would be helpful for the nurse working with a 
family. The text is succinctly written and does not 
include extraneous material about food selection 
and preparation. The chapter on _ therapeutic 
recipes has many good suggestions for allergy diets 
and low-sodium diets. 

The last section 
tables which have been revised and brought up to 
date. The bibliography following this section is 
excellent, and the references are grouped in such 
a way that it is easy to locate additional material 


contains many worth-while 


to read on any subject. 

This book has always been outstanding and con- 
tinues to be. It is written in such a way as to 
emphasize the importance of nutrition and then 
give examples of how application of the material 
is made in practical situations. The present edition 
will undoubtedly continue to be an excellent text 
for the nursing student.-ANN MoL.eson, School of 
Nursing, University of North Carolina. 


WILEY BOOKS 





Be sure to examine these outstanding 
Wiley textbooks in your field. 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING—Third Edition 


By Paulena Nickell, Dean, Lindenwood College, and 
Jean Muir Dorsey, Homemaker, Urbana, Illinois. With 
the collaboration of Maria Budolfson, lowa State College. 


A thoroughly revised, completely up-to-date edition of the 
outstanding text in its field for the last 20 years. This new 
edition reflects the modern point of view, and includes new 
sections on working mothers and their problems, recent 
changes in family life, new emphasis on decision making, the 
lastest information on time, energy, and finance management 
and recreation and a new chart showing the role of home 
management. A complete reorganization of material has re 


duced 28 chapters in former editions to the present 21 


Ready in May. Approx. 560 pages. Illus. Prob. $6.95 


PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 


By Eva D. Wilson, Katharine H. Fisher, and Mary 
Fuqua, all of The Pennsylvania State University. 


An elementary text designed for a first course in nutrition 
taken by all foods and nutrition majors as well as non-majors 
Its new information will also be of interest to the practicing 
trained nutritionist. The authors apply the principles of 
nutrition to the selection of diet, the study of food habits, 
and the assessment of good and poor nutrition. They discuss 
the dietary needs of children and special groups, dental health, 
food additives, antibiotics, a investigative procedures 
The book includes numerous illustrations and animated 


drawings 


Approx. 484 pages. 
Illus. Prob. $5.75 


Coming in September. 


HOME ECONOMICS —Careers and Homemaking 


By Olive A. Hall, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Illustrates how training in home economics prepares the 
student for both personal home life and for a variety of careers 


1958 301 pages Illus. $4.25 


Mail this coupon for ON-APPROVAL copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS Inc. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ie go7 

440 FOURTH AVE., 
JHE-49 
Please send me the book(s) circled below to read and examine 
ON APPROVAL. In 10 days I will return the book(s) and 
owe nothing, or remit the full purchase price(s), plus postage 
1 2 3 

Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


[] SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE payment, 
in which case we pay postage. Same return privilege, of course 
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A NEW POSITION? 


Experienced? Make your experience count in a new 
and better job! 
Beginner? Start your professional life in a 
good position! 
directors and supervisors of food 
service to $8,400 
home economists in business to $6,200 
teachers, heads of departments, teach- 
ing, and research personnel. B.S., 
M.S. and Ph.D. candidates to $8,000 
Also other positions. Your home economics training, re- 
gardless of your major, is a steppingstone for advance- 
bent or for entrance into a new area of home economics. 
Write Today For Registration Forms 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


3822 H Street Lincoln 10, Nebraska 


Fifty Nifty Recipes 
all Honey-Sweetened 








write your: Home Economists 
Name, 
Address, 


City & State 


Work in Pittsburgh. B.S. degree in Home Econom- 
ics, major in foods. Responsibilities include recipe 
testing and development, food photography, food 
tasting panels, consumer corespondence. Range of 


Include 25c 
in coin, 
and send to: 


California Honey Advisory Board 
2515 Huntington Drive San Marino 9, Calif. 
RECIPE BOOK MAILED POSTAGE FREE 





one to five years’ experience considered. Send 
detailed resume and salary expectations to: 


Miss Boyd Bowers 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
P. O. Box 57 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Discovering Mexican Cookery. By Avice ERIE 
Younc and Parricta Perers STEPHENSON. San 
Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Co., Publishers of 
the Southwest, 1958, 61 pp., $1.95. 

Though this is not a complete reference on 
Mexican cookery, it is an enthusiastic introduction 
to the subject presented in a way especially helpful 
to teachers who want to acquaint students with 
the people of other countries through their foods 
and how they serve them. 

Enthusiasm for Mexican cookery is provided by 
author Young, whose discoveries have been con- 
fined to border-town samplings. Illustrator Stephen- 
son adds clarification of the text with excellent 
sketches of foods, steps in their preparation and 
serving, and brief party suggestions. Authenticity 
is supplied by Theodosia Moreno Samano, consult- 
ant, from a background of 30 years in Mexico 
plus Mexican restaurant ownership and manage- 
ment. 

Both time-honored Mexican methods and the 
American short cuts are given in preparation direc- 
tions of authentic recipes . . . even a menu from 
canned foods is provided, expanding the book's 
usefulness in areas where Mexican products are not 
carried in great quantity. Party plans, game and 
decoration suggestions, and a one-page guide to 
Spanish pronunciation add reference value.—Kay 
BoLLaM, The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


Classroom Guide: Interpreting Clothing Construc- 
tion for Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced & 
Tailoring Levels. By EtizaserH Monr Jones 
(404 East South Street, Lebanon, Indiana) and 
Dorotruy Everty Wattz (111 Lincoln St., 
Greensburg, Indiana). Available from the au- 
thors, 1958, 202 pp., $12.50. 

In loose-leaf notebook form this Classroom Guide 
is really just what the name implies. It gives step- 
by-step procedure for teaching clothing construc- 
tion at the various levels. The methods are similar 
to those advanced by modern clothing experts 
regarding the principles of clothing construction, 
but the authors have included additional helps 
which should aid significantly in the classroom and 
be of invaluable help to new teachers in the 
field. 

New in organization, the book is particularly 
good in supplying evaluation forms and scorecards. 
Suggested objective-type question sheets are in- 
cluded for checking on material covered. While 
not exhaustive in its coverage, the book includes 
all essential material in the areas claimed. The 
information is technical and practical in content. 

Both of the authors are clothing construction 
consultants and teachers who have taught on all 
levels. They have also worked with sewing ma- 
chine companies and have headed clinics for 
teacher groups. Their wide experience qualifies 
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ADVENTURING IN 


Home Living 


BOOK 1, Revised Book 2 


by Hazel M. Hatcher 
and Mildred E. Andrews 


guidance in all the important areas of homemaking. 
has so much ground been covered so entertainingly. 


uF “ve 


Growing up should be wonderful! 


This sparkling new series provides youngsters with lively 


Never 


% 
STF 
Be sure to see the 


Teacher's Guide! 
It is full of 
y information on 


Ss cooperative teaching 


4 
proc edures. 


Adventuring in Home Living utilizes the endless curiosity of young 
people as to what others in their early teens are doing. Through 
the situations and experiences of others they can best see them- 


selves, set their own goals, and plan how to attain them. Here is 


a highly rewarding series in an exciting field. May we show it 


to you soon? 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





them as specialists in their field. This Guide was 
first published in mimeographed form in 1954. 

An abundance of illustrations and the colorful 
divisions provide an interesting format. The table 
of contents is easy to use, and adequate attention 
is given to references and additional source ma- 
terial in the appendix.—Luta D. Garrett, Ana- 
costia High School, Washington, D.C. 


The International Programs of American Uni- 
versities. By INstTrruTE OF RESEARCH ON OVER- 
sEAS ProcraMs, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Oct. 1958, 323 pp., clothbound $3, soft 
cover $2. 

This is an inventory of overseas programs—their 
origins, development, and purposes—conducted by 
institutions of higher education in the United States. 
It is the initial publication of the Institute of Re- 
search on Overseas Programs, established as a result 
of a generous grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. A total of 1,945 colleges and uni- 
versities participated in the study. 

Part I presents an analysis of the kinds of educa- 
tional institutions co-operating with other countries 
in developing international programs and the char- 
acteristics of these programs. The 40 tables and 
figures summarize the programs by (1) states, (2) 
countries or regions, and (3) subject-matter fields. 


Part II contains complete descriptions of the 382 
international programs conducted by 184 higher 
education institutions in the United States. These 
descriptions are arranged alphabetically by uni- 
versity. This is a convenient source of information 
concerning home economics programs being de- 
veloped in other countries. It is available from the 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michi- 
gan State University—Leta O’Toote, Oklahoma 
State University. 


Community Education—Principles and Prac- 
tices from World-Wide Experience. The Fifty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Edited by Netson B. Henry. 
Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 
1959, 417 pp., clothbound—$4, paperbound—$3.25. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 85th Annual Forum, National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, 
May 11-16, 1958. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, 331 pp., $5. 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1958. Rome, 
Italy: Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, 1958, 222 pp., $2.50, paper 
bound. 








University of Alaska 

Special Courses: 

Weaving 

June 15 to July 10 

Special Projects in Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 13 to August 7 

Mrs. G. S. Tilly, University of Alaska, 
College 


College of the Pacific 

Seventh Annual Family Life Educa- 
tion Workshop: Aging and the 
Family Life Cycle 

June 23 to July 3 

Mrs. Fay Goleman, Family Life Edu- 
cation Workshop, School of Educa- 
tion, College of the Pacific, Stockton 
4, California 


Long Beach State College 

Child Development Techniques 

June 22 to July 10 

Modern Home Decorating 

Meal Planning—Fifty-Minute Period 

August 3 to 21 

Zelpha Bates, Head, Home Economics 
Department, Long Beach State Col- 
lege, Long Beach 4, California 


San Francisco State College 

Workshop: 

Curriculum Development in an Inte- 
grated Homemaking Program 

June 22 to July 10 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27, California 


University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

Contemporary Issues in Home and 
Family Life—three-session course 
comprising: 

Home Furnishings 

June 22 to July 3 

Family Relationships 

July 6 to 17 


oy eng and Foods 


July 20 to 31 


Students may -enroll for one or more 
sessions 

Dr. Lucille Hunt, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, 
Goleta 


Colorado State College 

Personal Improvement for the Teacher 

June 15 to 25 

Vera L. Newburn, Professor of Home 
Economics, Colorado State College, 
Greeley 


UMMER STUDY 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer 
study opportunities of interest to home economists. The special 
courses listed below and on the following pages and the display 
announcements of summer school offerings provide a compre- 
hensive picture of 1959 summer study opportunities. For the 
special courses and workshops, the name of the person from 
whom further information may be obtained is given. Where 
several events are scheduled for the same dates, the dates are 
given only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The Journal 
has attempted to make this list as complete as possible for the 
special summer study opportunities but has not attempted to 
list the regular summer courses offered by colleges and univer- 
sities. For these, readers are advised to refer to the catalogs 


of the institutions. The listing here is arranged alphabetically 


by states. 


The stars indicate institutions offering courses that could be 
combined exceptionally well with attendance at the 1959 annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Mil- 


waukee, June 23 to 26. 


Colorado State University 

Special Courses (for home economics 
teachers returning to teaching): 

Methods in Homemaking Education 

June 22 to August 14 

Program Planning in Homemaking 
Education 

June 22 to July 17 

Principles and Methods of Evaluation 
in Homemaking Education 

July 20 to August 14 


Workshop: 

Problems in Home Economics Educa- 
tion: Teaching Family Health and 
Home Care of the Sick and Injured 
( pre-registration necessary ) 

July 20 to August 14 

Dr. Marjorie Brown, Home Economics 
Education, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins 


American University 

Institute on Human Relations and 
Intergroup Understanding 

June 22 to July 10 


Office of the Director of Admissions, 
The American University, Massa- 
chusetts and Nebraska Avenues, 
N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Howard University 

Workshop: 

Curriculum Problems and Materials 
on Personal and Family Relations, 
and Implications for Public School 
Teachers Programs 

June 22 to August 1 

Dr. Ruth Jefferson, Professor of Home 
Economics, Howard University, 
Washington 1, D. C. , 
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Florida State University 

Workshop: 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

June 29 to July 3 


Study Tour in England and Scandi- 
navia: English Homes and Their 
Furnishings; Homes of Northern 
Europe 

June 15 to July 24 

Short Courses: 

Newer Developments in the Field of 
Clothing and Textiles 
Problems in Institution 

chasing 

June 15 to July 3 


Food Pur- 


Supervision of Home Economics 
July 7 to 24 


Recent Developments in Nutrition 

Readings in the Family 

Methods of Developing a Functioning 
Program in Home Economics 

June 15 to July 24 

Dr. Hortense M. Glenn, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


University of Miami 

Workshop on Foods and Meal Man- 
agement 

June 30 to July 22 

Ruth M. Eaton, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables 46, 
Florida 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Georgia State College for Women 

Graduate Courses: 

Current Problems in Teaching Home 
Economics 

Child Guidance 

June 11 to July 18 


Management and Household Equip- 
ment 
July 21 to August 14 


Dr. Ruth Sneed, Chairman, Division 
of Home Economics, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 


University of Hawaii 

Special Courses: 

Foods of the Pacific 

Education for Family Life 

June 22 to July 31 

Workshop: . 

Curriculum Development in Foods 
and Child Development 

June 22 to July 10 

Oma Umbel, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14 


University of Idaho 

Home Economics Education Workshop 
(Special problems in curriculum 
planning ) 

July 13 to 31 

Margaret Ritchie, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 


Southern Illinois University 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Work Simplification 

Foundations of Fashion 

Introduction and Graduate Study 

June 22 to July 17 

Selection, Use, and Care of Appliances 

Recent Developments in Nutrition 

July 20 to August 14 

Research Methods 

June 22 to August 14 

Workshops: 

School Lunch Program 

July 6 to 10 

Fashion Millinery 

July 13 to 17 

Flower Arrangement 

June 22 to 26 

Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale 


University of Illinois 

Demonstration Problems and Tech- 
niques 

Problems in Group Feeding with 
Emphasis on School Lunch 

June 15 to July 11 

Physical Growth and Nutrition 

Development and Function of Family 
Housing 

July 13 to August 8 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 


Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics 


Workshops: 

Teaching Textiles and Clothing 

Education in Family Finance 

June 15 to July 11 

Special Course: 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Workshops: 

Teaching of Family Living 

Teaching of Foods and Nutrition 

July 13 to August 8 

Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Econom- 
ics Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Recent Trends in Textiles and Cloth- 
ing 


July 1 to 15 


Supervision of Home Economics In- 


struction 
June 16 to 30 


Nutrition and Family Living in the 
Elementary School 

Contemporary Homes and Their Fur- 
nishings 

Demonstration — in 
Economics 

June 15 to July 17 

Child Development 

Family Life Education 

Special Problems in Home Economics 

July 20 to August 21 


Mrs. Anne M. Lee, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Teaching Home 
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Indiana University 

Concentrated Course: 

Recent Advances in Foods 

May 26 to June 10 

Beatrice J. Geiger, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 


Purdue University 

Workshops: 

Child Development for Nurses 

June 8 to 12 

Special Problems in Nutrition 

June 8 to 19 

Intensive Course: 

Special Problems in Child Develop- 
ment 

June 15 to 19 

Short Course: 

For School Lunch Personnel 

June 15 to 19 

Dr. Beulah V. Gillaspie, Dean of the 
School of Home Economics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 


xrlowa State College 

Workshops: 

Evaluation in Food and Nutrition, for 
College Teachers 

Diet and Disease with Implications 
for the Dietitian and the Teacher 

June 29 to July 11 

Special Courses: 

Introduction to Nutrition 

June 8 to 20 

Short Course for Personnel of Child 
Care Programs! (in co-operation 
with Iowa Association for Nursery 
Education and the lowa State 
Board of Social Welfare ) 

June 1 to 5 

Teaching Nutrition 

Recent Developments in Textiles 

Management in a Changing Society 

July 15 to August 3 

Dr. Helen R. LeBaron, Dean, Division 
of Home Economics, Iowa State 


College, Ames 


State University of lowa 

Home Economics Communications 
Workshop (sponsored by the State 
University of Iowa, lowa State Col- 
lege, and Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege ) 

July 6 to 17 

Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, Chair- 
man, Department of Home Eco 
nomics, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City , 


Several scholarships available. For 
information, write Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, 
Iowa State Colleges, Ames 
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Kansas State College 

Short Course: 

Family Life Education: The teaching 
of family relations and child de- 
velopment in high school 

June 8 to 27 

Dr. Ruth Hoeflin, Head, Department 
of Family and Child ictalbamaeet, 
School of Home Economics, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan 


University of Kentucky 
(see page 312) 


University of Maryland 

Special Courses: 

Cost Accounting for School Food 
Service 

June 22 to July 10 

Food Purchasing for School Food 
Service 

Food Service Administration and Su- 
»ervision 

July 13 to 31 

Design 

Decorative Fabrics 

to 

Apparel Design 

Experience in Management of the 
Home 

June 22 to July 31 

Dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Maryland, 
College Park ; 
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Simmons College 

Workshop for Home Economics 
Teachers in the School Lunch Pro- 
gram 

June 22 to 26 

Special Courses: 

Advanced Clothing 

Nutrition 

Child Development 

Family Relations 

Current Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

June 29 to August 7 

Textiles 

Home Management 

Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Home Economics ‘ 

June 29 to July 17 

Advanced Textiles 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 20 to August 7 

Margaret L. Ross, Director, School of 
Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 


%&Merrill-Palmer School 
Workshops: 

The Teaching of Infant Development 
June 15 to 19 

(Continued in column 3) 


April 1959 


Merrill-Palmer School 
(Continued) 


Workshops (continued) : 

Human Development and Human Re- 
lations (Held at the Merrill-Palmer 
Camp on Brooks Lake, Oakland 
County, Michigan) 

June 15 to July 24 

Early Childhood Education 

June 22 to July 3 

Family Life Education 

July 13 to 24 

Rearing Children in the Racially 
Changing Neighborhood 

July 13 to 24 

The Individual Student Conference in 
Family Life Education 

July 27 to 31 

Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child 
Development (offered and staffed 
jointly by the Merrill-Palmer School, 
University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso University, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Kansas State 
Teachers College, and Greenfield 
Village Schools) Held at Walden 
Woods Lodge, Hartland, Michigan 

August 2 to 14 

Registrar, The Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 6 through August 28, 1959 visit: 


Owens-Corning 





(July 7-24) 


HOME FURNISHING SURVEY (June 9-19) 

HOME FURNISHING TOURS (June 9-19) 
NUTRITION PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY (June 22-July 3) 
ADVANCED FOOD PROBLEMS (July 7-24) 

HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE AND HOME NURSING 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN HOME ECONOMICS (July 7-24) 


Hamilton Web 
Providence Pile 
Triangle Prints 
Coats & Clark 


You have heard about it— 


Fifth Annual Field Course in 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
3 weeks—July 6—July 24 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 


Write for Full Details 


Why not attend this year? 


lawson Products 
Modern Globe 
Richmond Lace 
Kenyon Dye 
Cranston Print 
Bradford Dye 


Concordia Mfg. 

Cc. H. Masland 
Candy Textile 
Berkshire Hathaway 
Paragon Worsted 








CRAFT WORKSHOP 





THESIS SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS (July 7-August 14) 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES (July 27-August 14) 
FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS (July 27-August 14) 
FOOD TOURS (August 17-28) 
FOOD SURVEY (August 17-28) 








For Information and Summer Bulletin 
write to 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 








IN THE SMOKIES 
design PI BETA PHI 
jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
GRADUATE - UNDERGRADUATE 
silk screen 


NON-CREDIT 
mit Fat SSIONS JUNE 1SIULY 
enamel ing JULY 3-JULY 21 
weaving 
pottery 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 
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SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


College of Home Economics 


Summer Session 
June 22- July 31 


6-week courses given in each area of home economics 


Special courses: 
June 29- July 3 


¥% Michigan State University 
Workshops: 


Procedures for Co-operative Nursery 


Schools 

July 20 to 31 

Communications in Home Economics 
and Institution Administration 

August 3 to 14 

For Supervising Teachers in Home 
Economics 

June 29 to July 10 

Foods and Nutrition in the Home- 
making Education Curriculum 

August 3 to 21 

Dr. Thelma Porter, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 


% Northern Michigan College 

Advanced Child Study (graduate 
credit in co-operation with Michi- 
gan State University) 

June 29 to July 10 

Special Clothing Problems 

June 15 to 26 

Jane S. Bemis, Head, Home Eco- 

~ nomics Department, Northern Mich- 
igan College, Marquette 


Wayne State University 

Children’s Clothing 

Child Development 

Directed Study in Foods 

Directed Study in Nutrition 

Directed Study in Management 

June 22 to July 31 

Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, Chair- 
man, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


%& Mankato State College 
Workshops: 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Approach to Industry 

June 10 to 23 
Trends in Teaching Family Foods 
June 10 to 29 

(Continued in column 2) 


June 22- July 31 
Special Teaching Techniques for the 
Single Period 
New Developments in Textiles—Their 


Mankato State College 
(Continued) 

Management in the Homemaking De- 
partment 

June 30 to July 17 

Special Courses: 

Beginning Weaving 

Advanced Weaving 

June 10 to July 17 

Dr. Mary Kesler, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 


% University of Minnesota 

Concentrated Course: 

Developments in Experimental Foods 
(for college teachers) 

June 29 to July 15 

Workshop: 

New Developments in Clothing Con- 
struction 

July 1 to 18 

Special Courses: 

Food Purchasing 
workers ) 

Space and Equipment for Homemak- 
ing Departments 

June 15 to July 18 

School Lunch Management 

Special Problems in Household Equip- 
ment 

Problems in Consumer Textiles 

July 20 to August 22 

Dean of Summer Session, 904 John- 
ston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 


(teachers, adult 


Mississippi Southern College 

Workshops: 

For preschool teachers (in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Public Welfare) 

June 8 to 12 

For school lunch managers (in co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and State Board 
of Health) 

July 6 to 11 (basic group) 

July 13 to 18 (advanced group) 

(Continued in column 3) 


Write to: Dean, College of Home Economics 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Mississippi Southern College 
(Continued) 

Institutes on the Bishop Method of 
Clothing Construction 

July 20 to 25 (basic course ) 

July 27 to August | (tailoring course ) 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Special Problems in Family Living 

August 3 to 21 

Institution Organization and Adminis- 
tration 

July 20 to August 7 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Chairman, 
Division of Home Economics, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg 


Fontbonne College 

Clothing Construction 

Interior Decoration 

Meal Planning and Table Service 

Family Relations 

June 22 to July 29 

The Registrar, Fontbonne College, 
Wydown and Big Bend Boulevards, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


%St. Louis University 

Special Institute: 

Integration of Family Values through 
Home Economics Education 

June 8 to 12 

Applications to Reverend R. J. Henle, 
S.]., Dean of the Graduate School, 
221 North Grand Boulevard, St 
Louis 3, Missouri 

Special Courses: 

The Child in the Family 

Problems in Costume Design 

Home Management 

Christian Family Living 

Trends in Home Economics Education 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa 
tion 

June 16 to July 24 

Sister Mary Anselm, C.S.J]., Program 
of Home Economics Education, St 
Louis University, 15 North Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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University of Missouri 

Workshop on Home Economics Edu- 
cation Stressing Problems in Teach- 
ing, Evaluation, Experimenting with 
Techniques 

Seminar in Food Preservation 

June 15 to July 10 

Dr. Margaret Mangel, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, 110 
Gwynn Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


Montana State College 

Workshops: 

Family Life Conference 

June 22 to 26 

School Lunch Workshop (in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Education, Division of School 
Lunch ) 

July 7 to 9 

Home Furnishings Workshop 

July 20 to August 8 

Dr. Gertrude Roskie, Acting Head, 
Home Economics Department, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 


Montana State University 
Workshops: 
Newer Techniques of Clothing Con- 
struction 
June 16 to 30 
(Continued in column 2) 


Vw ~_ 
a 


University 


SUMMER SESSIONS—June 29—August 7 


Six-week courses 


Family Finance Workshop (scholarship) 


Young Child in the Home 
Nutrition and Physical Fitness 


Methods of Teaching Homemaking 


(with demonstration class) 
Adult Homemaking Education 

(with demonstration class) 
Guidance of Home Experiences 


Special 


Clothing and Textiles Field Study (European Tour) 


June 28 to August 7 


Workshops 


Community Nutrition Institute 
Educational Program of School Lunch 
Family Relations Workshop 

Display Techniques 

Advanced Textiles 


June 15-26 
June 29-July 10 
June 29-July 17 
July 13-24 

July 27-August 7 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Montana State University 
(Continued) 

Quantity Food Production for Com- 
munity Gatherings 

July 1 to 16 

Home Management Procedures 

July 20 to August 4 

Anne C. Platt, Acting Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, 
Montana State University, Missoula 


University of Nevada 

Special Courses: 

Communications in Home Economics 

Graduate Problems in Family Eco- 
nomics 

Graduate Problems in Home Manage- 
ment 

June 22 to July 31 

Dr. Marilyn J. Horn, Associate Di- 
rector of Sarah Hamilton Fleisch- 
mann School of Home Economics, 
University of Nevada, Reno 


University of New Hampshire 

Institute for Quantity Food Prepara- 
tion 

June 29 to July 3 

Dr. Peter Janetos, Director, University 
Extension, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham 


st UN 
oan'% 


WORKSHOPS: 


June 22- Use and Care of Modern Fabrics 


April 1959 


Douglass College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity 

Special Courses: 

Nutrition 

June 29 to July 10 

Methods in Family Life Education 

June 29 to July 18 

Family Housing 

Institution Food Purchasing 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

July 20 to August 7 

Mrs. Merna Samples, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Douglass College, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Eastern New Mexico University 

Red Cross Home Nursing Workshop 

June | to 6 

Faye A. McCarty, Assistant Professor 
in Home Economics, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 


New Mexico State University 
Clinic on Family Relationships in a 
Changing World 
June | to 13 
Workshops: 
For School Lunch Workers 
June 15 to 18 
(Continued on page 309) 


FOR SUMMER 
STUDY IN 


1959 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


1959 Six Week Summer Session 
June 22 to August 1, 1959 


Course offerings include 
undergraduate and grad- 
uate work. In other 
fields, courses are avail- 
able in an 8-week ses- 
sion, June 22 to Aug. 14. 


For catalogs and 
detailed information 
write to 


Courses include field trips to historical and new homes, in- July 3 
dustrial and commercial institutions and modern schools. 


Interpreting Homemaking 
Education 

July 6- Understanding Nursery School 
July 17 — Children 


COURSE OFFERINGS: 
Tailoring, Consumer Buying, 
COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS Testiles, Home Furnishings, ; 
. Chi . 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York Family Relationships, Parent 
Education, Housing, Home Man- 
agement, Nutrition, Food Buying 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State College 
Dept. G7, Corvallis, Ore. 


Authorized by 
OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


For further information write: 
Dr. Evelyn Herrington, 
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New Mexico State University 
(Continued) 

Administration and Supervision 

June 15 to July 3 

Socio-Economic Problems of Families 

July 6 to 24 

Dr. Helen F. Barbour, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, New 
Mexico State University, Box 67, 
State College 


New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 

Design 

House Planning 

Housing 

Quantity Food Purchasing 

July 6 to 25 

Institution Organization and Adminis- 
tration 

July 27 to August 15 

Workshops: 

Nursery School Education 

July 6 to 18 

Field Experience in Home Economics 
Education 

July 6 to August 7 

Office of Resident Instruction, New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


New York University 

Tours: 

Home Furnishing 

June 9 to 19 

Food 

August 17 to 28 

Workshops: 

Audio-Visual Aids 

July 7 to 24 

Management Problems 

July 27 to August 14 

Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, New York 
University, 32 Washington Square, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


State University Teachers College, 

Oneonta, New York 

Workshops: 

Problems in Home Management with 
Emphasis on Equipment 

July 13 to 24 

Home Economics Curriculum Work- 
shop 

July 27 to August 7 

Martha S. Pratt, Director of Home 
Economics, State University Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, New York 
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State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 

Workshops: 

Seminar in Marriage and Family Life 

July 6 to 24 

Projects in Interior Design and Deco- 
ration 

July 27 to August 14 

Seminar in Foods and Nutrition 

August 17 to 28 

Louise M. Norton, Director, Home 
Economics Division, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York 


Syracuse University 

Community Nutrition Institute (co 
sponsored by the College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, 
and the Nutrition Bureau, New 
York State Department of Health) 

June 15 to 26 

Dr. Anne Bourquin, Department of 
Foods and Nutrition, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York 

Sixth Annual Summer European 
Study Tour of Clothing and Textiles 

June 28 to August 8 

Ruth Gauger, Chairman, Applied Arts 
Division, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University, Syra- 


cuse 10, New York 








Teachers College 





Columbia University 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


1959 Summer Session 
July 6—August 14 





Work Conference on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life, July 6—24 











Vany other 3 and 6 week courses are available 


Graduate Study 


Graduate programs leading to the Master of Arts, 


Doctor of Education or Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
or to Professional Diplomas in the following pro 
fessional areas: 
Home Economics Education 
Home Economics in Community Service 
Administration and Supervision in Home Eco 
nomics 
Marriage and Family Life Education 
Marriage and Family Life Counseling and 
Research 
Housing 
For information about the Teachers College residence 
halls and reasonably priced hotels in the vicinity, 
write to the address below. 


For further information and Summer Session catalog, 
write to: 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, New York 








School of Home Economics 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


1959 Summer Session 
June 22—July 31 


Graduate Study 


Graduate programs leading to a Master of Science degree 
in Clothing Textiles and Related Art, Food and Nutrition 


and Home Economics Education 


Undergraduate Program 


Summer session courses in all areas of home economics 
Special 1959 offerings in Institution Management, Creative 


Art, and Nutrition Education 


Request information from 


Director of Summer Session 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity 

Work Conference on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life 

July 6 to 24 

Special Courses: 

Newer Techniques in Teaching Cloth- 
ing and Textiles 

Current Problems in Teaching Home 
Economics 

July 6 to 24 

Seminar on Clothing and Textiles 

Newer Techniques in Teaching Foods 

Household Equipment 

July 27 to August 14 

Supervision—Administration in Home 
Economics 

July 6 to August 14 

Dr. Floride Moore, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home and Family Life, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York 


The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 

Institutes: 

——s (sponsored by the North 
Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion ) 

June 26 and 27 

School Food Service (I): Organiza- 
tion and Management 

June 8 to 19 

School Food Service (V): 
Management 

June 22 to 26 

School Food Service (V): Quantity 
Equipment 

June 29 to July 3 

Special Courses: 

Guidance in Home Economics 

June 8 to 19 

Current Trends in Nutrition Educa- 
tion 

June 22 to July 15 

New Fabrics and Their Use 

June 22 to July 15 

Problems of the Supervisory Teacher 
in Home Economics Education 

June 22 to July 15 

Naomi G. Albanese, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 


Personnel 


Miami University (see page 312) 


Ohio State University 

Workshops: 

New Developments in Household 
Equipment (for college teachers 
and extension specialists ) 

July 27 to August 15 

Designing by Draping (for college 
teachers, clothing specialists, and 
graduate students ) 

July 27 to August 14 

Dr. Lois Gilmore, Associate Director, 
School of Home Economics, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Ohio University (see page 312) 


Western Reserve University 

Child Development and Health 

Advanced Problems in Clothing 

The Family and Its Relationships 

June 22 to August 1 

Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio 


Oregon State College 

Workshops: 

Interpreting Homemaking Education 

Use and Care of Modern Fabrics 

June 22 to July 3 

Understanding Nursery School Chil- 
dren 

July 6 to 17 

Seminars: 

Current Trends in Child Development 

Marriage Education in High Schools 

Management in Family Living 

Principles of Food Preparation 

Current Problems in Foods 

Current Problems in Nutrition 

Supervision of Homemaking Educa- 
tion 

Teaching the Livable Home Area of 
Homemaking 

June 22 to July 31 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 


Drexel Institute of Technology 

Special Seminars: 

Communications Workshop 

June 29 to July 3 

Art and Clothing 

Gourmet Foods 

Marriage and the Family 

Special Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

July 6 to 24 

Special Courses: 

Institutional Equipment 

New Developments in Textiles 

Nursery School Participation 

Nutrition in Disease 

Readings in Nutrition—Minerals and 
Vitamins 

Special Teaching Techniques for the 
Single Period 

June 22 to July 31 

Dean Ardenia Chapman, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Intermediate Clothing Construction 

Resident Experience in Home Man- 

agement 

June 8 to July 17 

The Family in Its Community 

June 8 to 26 
(Continued in column 3) 
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Pennsylvania State University 
(Continued) 

Marriage and Family Relationships 

Observation and Experience in Nurs- 
ery School 

Problems in Child Development and 
Family Relationships 

Draping 

The Textile and Clothing Industry 

Recent Development in Foods 

Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls 

Family Life Education 

Evaluation in Family Life Education 

Resident Experience in Home Man- 
agement 

Home Equipment 

June 29 to August 7 

Advanced Home Crafts 

August 10 to 28 

Workshops: 

Developing the Homemaking Cur- 
riculum for Pennsylvania Schools 

June 29 to July 3 

Consumer Education 

July 6 to 10 

Managing Family Financial Resources 

July 13 to 17 

Buying Family Clothing in Today's 
Market 

July 20 to 24 

Modern Textiles for Family Use 

July 27 to 31 

Teaching Child Development and 
Family Relationships in the Schools 

August 3 to 7 

For College Foods Teachers 

July 6 to 17 

Dr. Dorothy Houghton, 103 Home 
Economics Building, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 


Park 


University of Rhode Island 

Fifteenth Annual Art Workshop 

June 29 to August 7 

Special Courses: 

Field Course in Textile Manufacturing 

July 6 to 24 

Seminar in Home Management 

June 29 to July 17 

Special Problems in Home Manage- 
ment 

July 20 to August 7 

Dean Olga P. Brucher, College of 
Home Economics, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston 


Winthrop College 

Workshops: 

Current Problems in Teaching Foods 
in Secondary Schools 

Section I—Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina 

Section II—Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina 

June 16 to 19 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Winthrop College (Continued) 

Home Economics Curriculum Prob- 
lems 

June 10 to 30 

Home Management—Housing 

June 29 to July 3 

Home Management—Equipment 

July 6 to 10 

Home Management—Family Finance 

July 11 to 17 ; 

For Supervisory Teachers in Home 
Economics Teacher Education 

June 29 to July 3 

Home Furnishings (advanced) 

July 22 to August 11 

Jessie W. Harris, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


South Dakota State College 

Special Short Courses: 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

Teaching Home Furnishing 

July 20 to August 7 

Dr. Lilyan K. Galbraith, Head, Home 
Economics Education Department, 
South Dakota State College, Col- 
lege Station, Brookings 


University of Tennessee 
Foreign Study Tour—Fashions and 


Fabrics (Tour cost $1500 plus $48 
registration fee) 
Leave New York July 22; 
New York September 7 
Helen Thomas, Associate Professor of 
Textiles and Clothing, College of 
Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Workshops: 

Problems of Classroom Teachers 

Section I—Middle Tennessee 
College, Murfreesboro 

Section I[—Martin Branch 

June 15 to July 3 

Home Furnishings—847 Madison Ave- 
nue, Memphis 

June 15 to 27 

Reservations through Miss Mabel 
Yates, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, State Department of 
Education, Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville 

Modern Methods of Clothing Con- 
struction and Fitting Techniques— 
Jonesboro High School, Jonesboro 

June 15 to 27 


return to 


State 


Reservations through Mrs. Orrissa 
Simpson, District Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, 312 
College of Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Special Program of Crafts offered in 
co-operation with the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School at Gatlinburg 

June 15 to July | and July 3 to 21 

Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 

Clothing Workshop 

June 29 to July 3 

Home Nursing 

Home Management 

Consumer Education 

June | to July 10 

Clothing Construction 

Planning Your Meals 

Home Furnishing Workshop 

Home Management Residence 

July 13 to August 21 

Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home _ Economics, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville 


Texas Technological College 

Workshops: 

Interior Design 

June 2 to 23 

School Lunch 

June 15 to 19 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

Food Demonstration Techniques 

June 29 to July 3 

Special Courses: 

Art Applied to Daily Living 

Art in Elementary Education 

Food Selection and Preparation (for 
nursing students ) 

Methods of Teaching 
nomics 

Child Growth and Development 

General Home Management 

Home Management Problems for 
Married Students (in lieu of Home 
Management House Residence ) 

Principles and Applications of Nutri- 
tion for Elementary Teachers 

June 2 to July 13 

Techniques of 
Economics 

July lto 14 

Application of 
Construction 

July 6 to 10 

Instructor Training in Home Care of 
the Sick 

Special Problems in Millinery 

July 14 to 18 

Advanced Methods of Teaching Home 
Economics 

Art in Elementary Education 

Family Relations 

Child Growth and Development 

Curriculum Development in 
Economics 

Textile Trends and 
Elementary Teachers 

Special Problems in Clothing 

July 15 to August 22 

Special Problems in Personal Devel 
opment 

July 20 to 24 

Advanced Pattern Design 

July 21 to August 14 

~ (Continued in column 3) 


Home Eco- 


Research in Home 


Bishop Method of 


Home 


Resources for 


Texas Technological College 
(Continued) 

Field Trips: 

Mexican City Art Tour (Expenses 
from Lubbock, Texas, $225) 

Summer Art Classes, Moab, Utah 

June 2 to July 14 

Dean Willa Vaughn Tinsley, School 
of Home Economics, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock 


Texas Woman’s University 

Workshops: 

Teaching of Housing 

June 15 to 20 

Supervision of 
Teaching 

June 22 to 27 

Kiene Method of Food Preparation 

June 29 to July 3 

Family and Community Nutrition 

School Lunch 

July 6 to ll 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 13 to 18 

Color and 
Clothing 

July 20 to 25 


The Fashion Show—with emphasis on 


Home Economics 


Design of Textiles and 


apparel accessorizing 

July 27 to August 1 

Communications in the Household 
Arts and Sciences 

August 10 to 15 

Institutional Administration 

August 17 to 21 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, College of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Texas 
Woman's University, Denton 


University of Utah (See page 312 


Utah State University 

Methods of Sex Education 

June 15 to July 17 

Lecture Series: Family and Commu 
nity Living 

June 23-25; July 6-7; July 27-28 

Dean Dorothy T. Dyer, College of 
Family Life, Utah State University 


Logan 


University of Vermont 

Workshop: 

Supervision of Student Teaching 
Home Economics 

July 13 to 24 

Special Course 

Home Furnishing 

June 22 to July 10 

Blair Williams, Acting 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington 


Chairman, 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Workshop 

New Developments in Textiles 

July 23 to August 5 

Oris Glisson, Professor of Textiles and 
Clothing, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg 
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State College of Washington 
Workshops: 
Home Economics Education 
Section 1: The Bishop Method of 
Clothing Construction 
Section 2: Teaching Child Care 
and Development 
July 6 to 17 
Section 3: The Kiene Method of 
Teaching Foods 
July 20 to 31 
(Students may enroll in one, two, 
or three sections ) 
School Lunch Conference 
June 11 to 12 
Dean Velma Phillips, College of Home 
Economics, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman 


Western Washington College of 
Education 

Workshop on Teaching Problems in 
Homemaking Education 

August 3 to 8 

Special Course in Child Development 

June 22 to July 31 

Linda Countryman, Home Economics 
Department, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham 


West Virginia University 

Workshops: 

Research Methods 

June 9 to 20 

Problems Related to Fitness 

June 22 to July 3 

Problems Related to Family Develop- 
ment 

July 21 to August 7 

Food Economics 

August 9 to 21 

Dr. Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay 
Hall, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 


University of Kentucky 

Workshops: 

Child Guidance 

June 10 to 30 

Experimental Cookery 

Special Problem Clothing and Cos- 
tume Design 

July 6 to 31 

Advanced Clothing 

June 10 to July 3 

Institution Administration 

June 8 to 26 

Child Guidance 

June 9 to July 3 

Dr. Abby L. Marlatt, Director, School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington ; 


For information on education courses, 
write Dr. Ethel L. Parker, Pro- 
fessor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Stout State College 

Special Courses: 

Nutrition Education for the Elemen- 
tary Grades 

Methods of Teaching Management in 
High School Homemaking Classes 

June 22 to July 31 

Dean Alice J. Kirk, School of Home 
Economics, Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


% University of Wisconsin 

Forum: Modern Facets of Food and 
Nutrition 

Textile Design Institute 

Workshop for Supervising Teachers 

June 29 to July 3 

Special Courses: 

Recent Food Studies 

Current Problems in Family Eco- 
nomics 

Supervision in Home Economics 

June 29 to July 24 

Proseminar on Family Financial Se- 
curity Education 

June 22 to July 17 

Frances Zuill, Associate Dean, School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6 


University of Wyoming 
Family Life Workshop 
July 6 to 17 
Special Courses: 
Tailoring 
Problems in Textiles and Clothing 
Later Childhood and Adolescence 
Seminar in Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing 

Seminar in Foods and Nutrition 
Home Management House Residence 
Investigations in Food and Nutrition 
Home Economics Curriculum 
June 16 to July 17 

(Continued in column 3) 


Additions to Above List 


Miami University 

Eighth Annual School Lunch Work- 
shop 

June 10-12 

Dr. Jane L. Rees, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 


Ohio University 

Short Courses: 

Techniques in Teaching Clothing Se- 
lection 

June 15 to 26 

Techniques in 
Construction 

June 29 to July 17 

Workshop: 

Home Management 

June 15 to 26 

Dr. Vivian Roberts, Director, School 
of Home Economics, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens 


Teaching Clothing 
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University of Wyoming 

(Continued) 

Applied Home Furnishings 

Advanced Food Preparation 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

July 20 to August 21 

Short Course in Supervision for Home 
Economics Teachers 

July 20 to 31 

Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, Head, Di- 
vision of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie 


Southern Regional Graduate Sum- 
mer Session in Statistics 

To be held at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh (Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, University of 
Florida, and Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity co-operating ) 

June 8 to July 17 

F. E. McVay, Department of Experi- 
mental Statistics, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh 


Study Abroad 
See Florida State University 
Syracuse University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Tennessee 


University of Utah 

Special Courses: 

Food Spoilage and Preservation 

Commercial Foods 

June 15 to July 3 

Problems in Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships in Secondary Schools 

Problems in Teaching Child Devel 
opment in Secondary Schools 

June 15 to July 22 

L. A. Pettit, Head, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 


Utah, Salt Lake City 





GENER AL 


The Grand Chapter of Epsilon 
Sigma Phi, honorary Extension Serv- 
ice fraternity, on January 9 awarded 
a Certificate of Recognition-at-Large 
to Frances Scudder, director of the 
division of home economics programs 
in the Federal Extension Service, “for 
outstanding service to agriculture and 
rural life.” 

Mrs. Margaret M. Morris was 
AHEA’s official representative at the 
inauguration ceremony held in Manila 
on February 7 for Dr. Emiliano C. 
Ramirez as the second president of 
the Philippine Normal College. 

Erma R. Richards of the Hawai- 
ian Electric Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Home Economics 
Association, represented the AHEA at 
the inauguration of President Lau- 
rence Snyder of the University of 
Hawaii on February 17. 


INTERNATIONAL 


AHEA headquarters learned of the 
death of Phyllis Harley when the 
Association's Christmas greeting to 
her was returned marked “Deceased.” 
Recipient in 1930 of the AHEA’s first 
international Harley 
taught in India for many years but 
for some years had been back in Eng- 
land, living at Sutton Valence, Kent. 

Former AHEA international 
scholarship students included the 
following news items with their 
Christmas greetings to AHEA head- 
quarters: 

Kari-Gro Balzersen, 1956-57 Nor- 
wegian student at Oklahoma State 
University, is teaching in the junior 
high school system in her country and 
working on a plan for a home eco- 
nomics teaching unit in the fourth 
grade. Leonie Belser of Switzerland, 
1956-57 Helen W. Atwater fellow at 
the University of Minnesota, spoke 
last fall before the Cantonal Home 
Economics Association on “Trends in 
Home Economics in the U.S.A.” and 
“The Teaching of Homemaking in 
the Secondary Schools of the U.S.A.” 
She is co-operating with the cantonal 
supervisor and a group of teachers in 


award, Miss 


a study of how to “put into practice 
some of the ideas [acquired during 
her study in the U.S.], especially how 
to get more contacts with pupils’ 
homes and families and how to be 
more aware of the pupils’ everyday 
living problems.” Anna J. Brom- 
bacher, 1955-56 Dutch student at 
the University of Washington, wrote, 
“We are working hard in making new 
plans for the training of teachers of 
home economics. Especially in this 
work my American experiences are 
very useful.” Theodora E. Bryce of 
Canada, 1944-45 AHEA—Omicron Nu 
student at Cornell University, and 
her co-workers have been going 
through the throes of reconstruction 
of the building occupied by the 
Regina Physical Restoration Center. 
She also teaches at Balfour Technical 
School in Regina two nights a week 
and this winter accepted the chair- 
manship of the education committee 
of the Saskatchewan Home Econom- 
ics Association. Mrs. Rajammal P. 
Devadas of India, 1949-50 AHEA- 
Phi Upsilon Omicron student at Ohio 
State University, at the request of the 
Government of India is continuing in 
the Home Science Extension program 
and has postponed for a year or so 
joining the staff of the Sri Avina- 
shilingam Home Science College in 
Coimbatore. She is the author of 
The Meaning of Home Science, is- 
sued in 1958 by the College. Haydee 
Godoy Carvajal, 1956-57 Chilean 
student at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, is on the staff of the School 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Concepcion; Else Flaatten, 
1952-53 Norwegian student at the 
University of Minnesota and on the 
staff of the Statens Laererinneskole 
in Stabbek, is president of the Nor- 
wegian association of elementary 
school home economics _ teachers. 
Anna Susanna Frick, 1954-55 
AHEA-—Omicron Nu Swiss student at 
the University of Wisconsin, says she 
is now “teaching ‘how-to-teach’ and I 
feel quite strongly that my work is 
helped and influenced positively by 
my experiences in the U.S.A.” Bjorg 
Grotting, 1956-57 Norwegian stu- 
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dent at State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York, is treasurer 
of the Norwegian Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Lidde Hansen 
Gjerstad, 1952-53 Danish student at 
Purdue University, and her son have 
joined her husband in Austin, Texas, 
where he is on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Martha E. Jooste 
of the Union of South Africa, 1949-50 
student at Oregon State College and 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Stellen- 
bosch, wrote that “the remodeling of 
our home economics building should 
be completed by the end of February, 
when our new school year starts. ... 
Construction of the clothing depart- 
ment is going according to Susara 
Dippenaar’s (1956-57 South African 
student at OSC) thesis which she 
wrote at Oregon State College, ‘A 
Clothing Department in a South Afri- 
can University.” Tuovi Kanninen, 
1950-51 Finnish student at Ohio State 
University, has a “new and modern 
home economics department” in the 
Teachers College in Jyvaskyla in 
which she is now teaching. Mrs. 
Sophie Wakim Karayusuf, 1938-40 
Syrian student at Ohio University, 
Athens, and now living in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, gave 27 talks on the Mid- 
dle East in November. 
she will speak at a Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron meeting on what the AHEA’s in- 
ternational scholarship program means 
to a foreign student. Maria Konstan- 
tinidou, 1956-57 Greek student at 
the University of Wisconsin, is now 


This spring 


a supervisor in the Extension Service 
in Salonika, Greece. Ki Yull Lee of 
Korea, 1955-56 Helen W. Atwater fel- 
low at Cornell University, is teaching 
and doing research in the biochemis- 
try department of the Medical College 
of Yun Sei University in Seoul and 
twice a week helps with home eco- 
nomics field work. She is frequently 
asked to give talks on her U.S. experi- 
ences. Maria Mayorga, 1953-54 
Nicaraguan student at the University 
of Mississippi, is back on that campus 
this year in the hope of getting her 
degree this summer. Mrs. Eila Pa- 
losuo Palsanen, 1949-50 Finnish 
student at Michigan State University, 
has written a book on 
equipment. Theodora van Schaik, 
1950-51 AHEA—Omicron Nu Dutch 
student at Michigan State University, 
received an “Ingenieurs” degree in 
home economics in 1958 and has the 
honor of being the first woman in Hol- 
land to be granted this degree. She 


household 
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is still on the staff of the Nutrition 
Council in the Hague and is also a 
staff member at the Agricultural Uni- 
versity of Wageningen. 
STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. Henrietta M. Thomp- 
son of the University of Alabama, 
a vice-president of the American As- 
sociation of University Women repre- 
senting the Southeast Central Region, 
is a member of the building planning 
committee for the new AAUW Edu- 
cational Center in Washington, D. C., 
and a member of the board of trustees 
of the AAUW Educational Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Doris Burton of the Univer- 
sity is in charge of the series of tele- 
vised home economics programs, “At 
Home Around the World,” broadcast 
weekly from the campus over the 
Alabama ETV network. 

Sarah Browning of the Univer- 
sity staff is a member of a committee 
of the southeastern section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists to study the 
effect of ginning methods on properties 
and characteristics of cotton. 

Iris Clark has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economics 
in the department of clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related art at the University. 

Recent home economics grad- 
uates of the University who hold 
varied positions returned from time to 
time during the fall to report theit 
experiences to the seniors majoring in 
clothing and textiles. 

COLORADO. AHEA’s 50th Anni- 
versary coincides with the Colorado 
Centennial “Rush to the Rockies” 
celebrations for Colorado home econ- 
omists, who are planning an anniver- 
sary dinner in Denver in May. 

The 1959 convention of the Colo- 
rado Home Economics Association 
will be held at Colorado State Uni- 
versity on September 25 and 26. 

CONNECTICUT. Dean Elizabeth 
Eckhardt May of the University of 
Connecticut has been spending the 
first two months of her six-month 
sabbatical leave inspecting rehabilita- 
tion centers in Cleveland, Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. She has also been assisting 
the Medical School of the University 
of California at Los Angeles in devel- 
oping a homemaking area in the re- 
habilitation center planned by the 
School’s department of orthopedic 
surgery. Dean May is scheduled to 
leave for Europe in April to devote 
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several months to study of British 
and Scandinavian rehabilitation and 
housing programs. She expects to re- 
turn to the University on August 1. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, “A 
Look at Ongoing Research in Home 
Economics” was the subject discussed 
by Lura Odland, principal nutrition- 
ist in the state experiment stations 
division of the Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, at the January 28 meeting of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association 
in the Washington Gas Company’s 
auditorium. Her talk was followed by 
a panel discussion of “What Becomes 
of Research?” in which Alice Brueck, 
Caroline Holste, Mrs. Ruth Jefferson, 
Mrs. Isabelle McGovran, Ruth Shel- 
don, and Kathryn Towne took part. 
The program was planned by the 
home economists in homemaking sec- 


tion of the Association. 

GEORGIA. Aleene Cross, who re- 
cently completed work toward the 
Doctor of Education degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, be- 
came chairman of the department of 


education in home economics at the 
University of Georgia on January 1. 

ILLINOIS. Facilities of the Child 
Development Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are being utilized 
for an interdisciplinary research 
group. The child development divi- 
sion has supervised the nursery school 
and co-ordinated the program. Repre- 
sentatives from psychology, elemen- 
tary education, art education, speech, 
and recreation observed or tested chil- 
dren in a special nursery school group 
during the summer session, and work 
is continuing this year. 

Current research in foods and 
nutrition at the University includes: 
(a) the effects of fats and surface ac- 
tive agents on starch pastes; (b) a 
comparison of microwave versus con- 
ventional cooking on nutritive value 
and palatability of meats and vege- 
tables; (c) the influence of variation 
in methods of preparation and in tem- 
perature of freezer storage on the 
quality of thawed frozen products; 
(d) the determination of riboflavin 
requirements and the relationships be- 
tween urinary riboflavin and fat, nitro- 
gen, and type of carbohydrate intake; 
and (e) work on a method of meas- 
uring energy expenditure, on energy 
expenditures of older women, and 
summarization of insensible weight 
loss of subjects on previous dietary 
studies. 

Paraplegic students at the Uni- 
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versity have co-operated in a research 
project on designing kitchens for 
women in wheel chairs. The study is 
to determine suitable heights, designs, 
and arrangements for kitchen cabi- 
nets, counters, and appliances for 
those who work from wheel chairs 
and to develop kitchen designs based 
on these tests and measurements. 
The textiles and clothing divi- 
sion at the University reports research 
on (a) comfort of clothes, (b) con- 
sumption patterns for children’s cloth- 
ing, and (c) effect of detergents on 
materials. Recent 
have been completed on (a) develop- 


masters’ theses 
ment of clothing designs for preschool 
children, (b) and drying 
methods for blouses from minimum- 
shrinkage of 


washing 


care fabrics, and (c) 
wool-containing fabrics during laun- 
dering. : 
Family and farm account rec- 
ords kept for 20 or more years are 
being analyzed in studies at the Uni- 
versity to determine decisions and 
techniques farm families have used in 
attaining financial security. 
INDIANA. The department of col- 
leges and universities of the Indiana 
Home Economics Association held 
its annual Student 
Union Building of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Indianap- 
olis on March 6 and 7. Program 
speakers included Muriel McFarland 
of Purdue University, who reviewed 
the work she had been doing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as consultant to the 
Home Economics Education Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education; a 
panel consisting of Frank Woerde- 
hoff, John Coster, and Norbert Nelson 
of Purdue University, who discussed 


meeting in the 


social and economic trends of Amer- 
ican families; and Beatrice Paolucci 
of Michigan State ; 
spoke on “Implications of Action for 
Further Survival — of 
Home Economics.” 

IOWA. Ellen Earls has been pro- 


moted to the position of home eco- 


University, who 


Growth and 


nomics supervisor in the research and 
development division of the Maytag 
Company in Newton. She succeeds 
Jean Tupper, who resigned to be- 
come a full-time homemaker. 
KANSAS. Mary G. Fletcher, spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, resigned 
from the Kansas Extension Service 
staff at the end of December to take 
an extension position in Oregon. 
Ruth M. Kubler, who has both a 
BS and an MS from Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, and an 
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MS from Kansas State College, is 
now assistant professor and extension 
specialist in home furnishings in the 
Kansas Extension Service. 

E. Beth Alsup, who has a BS from 
the University of New Mexico and an 
MS from Ohio State University, has 
been appointed associate professor in 
the department of foods and nutrition 
at Kansas State College. She will do 
research on iron requirements of ado- 
lescent girls and the nutritional status 
of children. 

Mrs. Roosmiati Soemargona, di- 
rector of the research division of the 
Department of General Education in 
Indonesia, spent two weeks in Kansas 
studying and observing the home eco- 
nomics programs on the secondary 
and adult levels. 

Ruth Hoeflin and Mrs. Leone 
Kell participated in the 
meeting of the North Central Regional 
Committee on Child Development and 


research 


Family Living from January 21 to 24 
Mrs. Kell is 
chairman-elect of the group. 
LOUISIANA. “The Relation of the 
College to the High School” was the 
annual 


in Madison, Wisconsin. 


theme of the twenty-first 
Louisiana College Conference held 
Hazel 
Alpha, supervisory teacher at Lafa- 
yette Senior High School and chair- 
man of the elementary and secondary 


in Monroe on March 6 and 7. 


school section of the Louisiana Home 
Economics Association, discussed the 
findings of a study made on “Factors 
Influencing the Selection of Home 
Some of the High 
Schools in Louisiana,” and Louise 
Gauthier of New Iberia High School 
discussed “The Relationship of the 
College Home Economics Program to 
the High School Homemaking Pro- 
gram.” Sister Mary Ursula, O.P., of 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New 
Orleans, served as chairman of the 


Economics in 


home economics section. 

MAINE. Jean M. Spearin, home 
demonstration agent in Androscoggin 
and Sagadahoc Counties, is on leave 
this year to study at the National 
Agricultural Extension Center for Ad- 
vanced Study at the University of 
Wisconsin. She is the recipient of a 
fellowship granted by the Center and 
is the first woman extension agent in 
the Northeast to be so honored. She 
hopes to complete requirements for a 
master’s degree. 

Eloise Law, 
teacher educator for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has accepted the 
position of assistant state supervisor 


formerly _ itinerant 
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in Ohio with headquarters at Ohio 
State University. 

MINNESOTA. Now under way is 
an evaluation study of the Career 
Workshops that are sponsored an- 
nually by the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Minnesota 
Dietetic Association. Contact will be 
made with those who have attended 
past workshops to learn their present 
professional or pre-professional status 
and to discover the extent to which 
they were influenced by attendance 
at the workshops. The study is being 
conducted by Mrs. Barbara Conklin, 
a graduate student in home econom- 
ics education at the University of 
Minnesota, under the direction of 
Roxana R. Ford. 

Eight district meetings 
scheduled throughout Minnesota in 
February for leaders in the home eco- 


were 


nomics extension program to prov ide 
information on the role of leadership 
and the processes involved in working 
with groups. Leaders who attended 
will conduct training in their home 
counties. 

In charge of the meetings were dis- 
trict leaders of the home economics 
extension program at the University 
of Minnesota, Minerva Jenson, Ro- 
sella Qualey, Margaret Jacobson, and 
Caroline Frederickson. Speakers were 
Mrs. Eleanor Gifford, home agent-at- 
large, and George Donohue, extension 
rural sociologist at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mrs. Marian Kottke of St. Paul, 
for the past two years a home agent 
in El Paso County in Texas, has been 


appointed instructor and home agent- 
at-large on the University of Minne- 
sota Agricultural Extension Service 
staff. 

MISSISSIPPI. A state-wide study 
to determine responsibilities of 
students where the mother is em- 


ployed outside the home is under way. 

Mary Agnes Gordon, specialist in 
home marketing, retired from the 
Mississippi Extension Service in Oc- 
tober 1958. For more than 30 years 
Miss Gordon has helped improve the 
level of living of the people in Missis- 
sippi. The thousands of agents and 
leaders whom she trained are effec- 
tively carrying on this work. Miss 
Gordon was named “Woman of the 
Year” in Mississippi by the Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Margaret Dunn, formerly special- 
ist in organization and program plan- 
Extension 


ning for the Mississippi 


Service, is now house management 
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specialist on the staff. Mrs. Lucile K. 
Stennis will assume the position for- 
merly held by Miss Dunn. 

Mary Helen Johnson will be as- 
sociate 4-H Club leader in Mississippi, 
the position recently held by Ingrid 
Tierese, who is now in Cambodia. 

Mary Wilson, head of the home 
economics department at Mississippi 
Stafe College for Women since 1930, 
has been honored by having one of 
the home management houses named 
the Mary Wilson House. 

Mary Ann Smith, 
Colorado State University, has joined 
the MSCW staff to teach clothing and 
assist with courses in teacher educa- 


formerly of 


tion. 

New faculty members at Missis- 
sippi Southern College include: Dr. 
Ernestine Frazier as professor of 
home economics and Mrs. Lois Drain 
and Mrs. Geneva Hamilton as assist- 
ant professors. 

NEBRASKA. The members of the 
public relations committee of the 
Nebraska Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, with their chairman, Peggy 
Walton, are calling this year their 
‘thinking” 
tion’s council decided to change the 


year. Since the Associa 
observance of Home Economics Week 
in the state from spring to fall, begin 
ning in the fall of 1959, some re- 
organizing has been done. 

First, lists of available reference 
material on home economics careers 
were compiled and the recruitment 
slide series was revised under the 
title “This Could Be You.” Through 
the 38 slides, an insight can be gained 
of the following areas of home eco- 
nomics: business, family relations and 
child 


search, teaching, dietetics, and home 


development, extension, re- 
making. Fifty per cent of the slides 
are new; “the script is entirely new ; 
and caricatures have been added for 
a little zest. Several home econo- 
mists have volunteered to present tle 
slide program so that the home eco- 
nomics story can be told to every 
Nebraska community. 

Rhea Keeler, president of the Ne- 
braska Association, has considered the 
question “Are we all equipped to do 
a good selling job?” and, as a result, 
has organized a committee to plan a 
Communications Workshop. 

The theme for the 
convention in Lincoln on April 10 and 
11 is to be “What Do You Communi- 
cate?” Mary E. 
nomics director of the National Proj- 


ect in Agricultural Communications, 


Association s 


Holtman, home eco- 
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Michigan State University, is sched- 
uled to speak at the general conven- 
tion session. She will be assisted by 
the Nebraska Communication Com- 
mittee. 

NEVADA. The home agents in the 
state met at the University of Ne- 
vada from January 12 to 14 to dis- 
cuss new trends in home furnishings. 
Special guests were Berneice Dollnig 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
and Robert M. Huggard of the Sierra 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
Helen Wells of the home economics 
resident teaching staff took part in the 
discussion. 

More than 100 Nevada and Eastern 
California junior and senior high 
school girls participated in “A College 
Day in Home Economics” held on 
February 7 in the Sarah Hamilton 
Fleischmann School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Virginia Twitty, formerly of the 
Kansas Extension Service, is now 
home agent in Clark County. Mrs. 
Clara Schofield, a homemaker, is 
home agent in Churchill County. 

NEW JERSEY. The sectional 
groups of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomies Association report the fol- 
lowing programs: The Bergen Passaic 
group heard a discussion of “Recent 
Findings on Nutritional Value of Var- 
ious Fresh Fruits and Vegetables” by 
Robert Seelig, director of information 
for the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association, Washington, D. C.; 
The Essex group had a talk on “The 
Modern Hostess Serves and Cooks 
with Wine” by Mrs. Eloise Farrell, 
vice-president of Brotherwood 
Winery; and The Southern Counties 
group held a dinner meeting at Sea- 
brook Farms at which Joseph Bark- 
ley, superintendent of the organiza- 
tion’s prepared foods division, spoke 
on “New Packaged Foods,” and a 
representative of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute presented “The 
Magic Suitcase.” 

The New Jersey Nutrition Council 
recently published “Highlights of 
New Jersey Teenage Food Habit 
Survey,” a summary of 9,000 ques- 
tionnaires answered by boys and girls 
in the 10th and 11th grades of New 
Jersey public schools and evaluated 
by nutrition students at Douglass Col- 
lege. The report is available for 10¢ 
from Dr. Edna Sostman, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Douglass Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A series of sewing lecture-demon- 
strations by Mrs. Mary Johnson was 
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held at Delaware Township High 
School in South Jersey on February 
21, 28, and March 7. A previous 
series was held in Newark to accom- 
modate North Jersey members of the 
Association. Mrs. Johnson is the au- 
thor of Sewing Made Easy and recent 
articles in Woman's Day. 

NEW MEXICO. The Red Cross 
has designated Eastern New Mexico 
University as a center for training in 
home care of the sick and injured, 
under the supervision of Faye Mc- 
Carty, assistant professor in home eco- 
nomics. A workshop will be conducted 
there by Eva Robitaille, Red Cross 
field nursing representative, from June 
1 to 6. 

Norene Miller of Albuquerque, 
recently dietitian at the San Juan Hos- 
pital in Farmington, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Dairy 
Council of Northern New Mexico. 
Her new position will be in the area 
of community nutrition. 

NEW YORK. The State Home- 
making Education Evaluation Com- 
mittee met in Syracuse on Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, primarily to summarize 
findings resulting from a device dis- 
tributed earlier to teachers to help 
evaluate pupil development of sound 
judgment and ability to make wise 
decisions in the area of foods. 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
Education has in the making a new 
curriculum bulletin on “Teaching 
Management” which will illustrate 
how individual and family manage- 
ment practices can be woven into all 
phases of the homemaking education 
curriculum. 

The annual Margaret E. Prentice 
Scholarships, granted annually for 
college training to improve perform- 
ance in school lunch responsibilities, 
were presented during the 7th annual 
meeting of the New York State School 
Food Service Association in New York 
City from October 16 to 18 to Mrs. 
Alice Smith Voss, cook-manager at 
the Meadow Drive School, Mineola, 
and Mrs. Irene E. Goetz, cook- 
manager at the Carthage Central 
School, Carthage. 

Work programs for 1959 of Home 
Economics Unlimited of Long Is- 
land include participation with the 
Long Island Home Economics Coun- 
cil in its Career Recruitment Pro- 
gram, as well as continuing to carry 
out the group’s own Career Recruit- 
ment Program; scheduling a series of 
Career Tours aimed at introducing 
high school students to the home econ- 
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omist at work; volunteering to assist 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Service in its program of hos- 
pitality to foreign visitors; and par- 
ticipating in the New York attorney 
general’s campaign against consumer 
frauds. Representatives of the group 
have joined the attorney general's 
committee of 100 volunteers to pro- 
tect the consumers in this area. The 
chairman of the section has helped to 
organize the Nassau Consumer Infor- 
mation Center, and section representa- 
tives will assist in its operation. 

NORTH DAKOTA. The first 
Home Economics Week celebration 
in North Dakota was held the week 
of February 1. A committee of North 
Dakota Home Economics Association 
members from throughout the state, 
with Mrs. Ila Leiseth of Fargo as 
chairman, laid plans for state-wide 
activity to give recognition to home 
economics. Governor John E. Davis 
issued a proclamation designating 
Home Economics Week; state cover- 
age resulted from a 15-minute tele- 
vision program on two television sta- 
tions; news articles were prepared for 
all of the daily and weekly news- 
papers in the state; home economists 
throughout the state were asked to be 
responsible for an activity in their 
community; an exhibit, of a perma- 
nent nature and available on loan, 
was prepared for a Fargo bank build- 
ing display; a permanent, informative 
display on home economics was 
planned and is now available to all 
convention groups in the state; and 
throughout the state teas and parties 
for potential home economists were 
held. 

Mrs. Ila Leiseth, extension spe- 
cialist in clothing, resigned on March 
1 to devote full time to homemaking. 

OHIO. Fern Storer of the Cincin- 
nati Post-Times Star and Jan Mel- 
linger of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
spoke on “What Makes Food Editors 
Happy” at the January meeting of 
the Cincinnati-Dayton Home Econo- 
mists in Business group of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association. 

The Franklin County Home Econ- 
omists in Homemaking heard two 
speakers from Ohio State University 
at the winter meetings: Christine 
Newark, who spoke on “New Con- 
cepts in Home Management Today,” 
and Dorothy Scott, who discussed 
“How Fares Home Economics.” 

The Association’s annual meeting 
will be held at the Deshler Hilton 
Hotel in Columbus from April 9 to 11. 
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A scheduled speaker is Dean Helen 
LeBaron of Iowa State College, a 
vice-president of AHEA. The theme 
of the meeting, “The H E in Your 
Future,” will also be her topic. 

“Are you prepared for an emer- 

gency in your home and community?” 
families throughout Ohio are being 
asked in emergency disaster con- 
trol meetings conducted by county 
extension agents in agriculture and 
home economics and planned by the 
Ohio Home Demonstration Council. 
The more than 2300 volunteer lead- 
ers trained in 14 district meetings 
throughout Ohio last fall will be 
doing follow-up work in communities 
during 1959. In addition to county 
home economics agents, other home 
economists have a role in this pro- 
gram. 
The Ohio School Food Service 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in April and will sponsor the 
Third State-wide School Lunch Con- 
ference in June. The Association’s 
annual scholarship will be awarded 
for the year 1959-60 to a college 
senior or graduate student. 

Frances Miller, co-author of the 
textbooks Personal Problems of the 
High School Girl and Experiences in 
Home Making, died at her home in 
Lakewood on January 19. A member 
of the faculty of Lakewood High 
School since 1922, Miss Miller had 
been head of the home economics 
department for 34 years when she 
retired two years ago. A graduate of 
Missouri State Teachers College, she 
received her master’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University. She was a former 
president of the Cleveland 
economics group. 

Martha Davis, home editor of the 
Ohio Farmer since 1953, has joined 
the Inner City Protestant Parish to 
offer her services as a home econo- 
mist to underprivileged families. Sta- 
tioned at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
2600 Church Avenue, N.W., Cleve- 
land, she is helping housewives im- 
prove their food planning and family 
budgeting and, if necessary, is teach- 
ing them cooking. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A $25,000 
grant to establish a working labora- 
tory for the historic costume collection 
of the College of Home Economics at 
Drexel Institute of Technology has 
been made by H. Richard Dietrich, 
president of Nan Duskin, Inc. Under 
terms of the grant the laboratory will 
be named for Nan Duskin, Philadel- 
phia fashion merchandising leader. It 


home 
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will house a cataloged collection of 
costumes and accessories representa- 
tive of the last two centuries and will 
provide facilities for study of the col- 
lection by students, historians, and 
designers. Included in the collection 
are 39 bridal gowns, ranging from 
1845 to 1955, presented by members 
of prominent Philadelphia families; 
gowns worn at the coronation of 
George VI and at the coronation ball; 
one worn by a member of the Drexel 
family at a court presentation; and an 
evening gown that belonged to Julia 
Marlowe. 

The Pennsylvania Dietetic Asso- 
ciation will meet in Reading April 23 
and 24. 

RHODE ISLAND. The Rhode 
Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion has established a $150 scholar- 
ship to be awarded to a Rhode Island 
high school graduate entering a col- 
lege home economics program in Sep- 
tember. 

The 50th Anniversary of the AHEA 
will be observed in Rhode Island on 
two dates. Members of the Rhode 


Island Association will participate in 
the Alumni College, recognizing 50 
years of Home Economics at the Uni- 


versity of Rhode Island on April 18. 
On May 2, Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house will be the speaker for the 
annual Association meeting followed 
by a tea at Salve Regina College. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Christopher, as- 
sociate professor of family relations 
and child development, has returned 
to the University of Rhode Island 
after leave for study and writing. 

Patricia Bradfield, a graduate of 
Cornell University, joined the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island faculty for the 
spring semester as junior assistant in 
child development. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall of the 
University of Rhode Island spoke on 
“Management for Today's Living” at 
the University of Wisconsin Annual 
Farm and Home Week in January. 

Through a recent affiliation with 
Newport Hospital, foods and nutri- 
tion majors at Salve Regina College 
are having their laboratory work in 
the Hospital kitchen under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Evelyn Shea Barrett. 

A series of talks at the College on 
“Home Economics Careers” has in- 
cluded these speakers and areas: Mrs 
Gladys Shipley of the Newport Gas 
Company on home economics in busi- 
ness; Nettie Simmons, home demon- 
stration work; and Mary Reise, 4-H 


Club work. 
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Sister Mary Joannes from St. 
Louis University, who has her mas- 
ter's degree and A.D.A. certification, 
has joined the Salve Regina College 
faculty in the department of foods 
and nutrition. 

UTAH. “What's a Woman to Do 
in This Modern World” was the topic 
of a talk presented by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of Columbia University at 
Utah’s Third Annual Agriculture 
and Industry Conference sponsored 
recently in Salt Lake City by Utah 
State University. Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Dyer, dean of the College of Family 
Life at the University, was in charge 
of the meeting, which included a 
symposium on “The Consumer— 
Utah’s Major Resource” following Dr. 
Lloyd’s talk. Two of the symposium 
papers were presented by home econ- 
omists. Norma Burnham, Salt Lake 
County consumer education agent in 
the Utah Extension Service, discussed 
“The Informed Consumer Is the Satis- 
fied Consumer,” and Winnifred Jar- 
din, home economics counselor for 
the Deseret News and Telegram, 
talked on “Expectations of the Home- 
maker as a Consumer.” 

Ethelwyn B. Wilcox, professor of 
food and nutrition at Utah State Uni- 
versity and immediate past president 
of the Utah Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, presented the 2Ist Annual 
Faculty Honor Lecture in Natural 
Sciences on January 16 at the Univer- 
sity. She discussed “Good Nutrition 
for the Family.” 

Lynn A. Pettit, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, recently served as a 
consultant on food irradiation at the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute in Chicago. 

VERMONT. The senior seminar 
course in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont was climaxed in 
January by a dinner for the students 
and the department staff and guests. 
Following the dinner was a program 
of group meetings according to major 
interests where the students had an 
opportunity to hear about career op- 
portunities from home economists in 
the area. High light of the evening's 
program was the presence of Benja- 
min R. Andrews and Bertha Terrill. 
Dr. Andrews spoke briefly, emphasiz- 
ing the need and opportunity for 
home economists in countries outside 
the U.S.A. Miss Terrill spoke about 
the growth of the home economics 
department at the University during 
the past 50 years. 
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The educational division of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, with the 
co-operation of the Health Insurance 
Institute, has issued two attractive and 
stimulating booklets. Moderns Make 
Money Behave, a 30-page, well- 
illustrated booklet, talks over money 
management and insurance plans with 
the 16-year-old boy and girl. This 
has been prepared in co-operation 
with home economics educators and 
developed for high school classes in 
home and family living. Decade of 
Decision by Jerome B. Cohen, pro- 
fessor of economics at the School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
College of the City of New York, dis- 
cusses the money problems encoun- 
tered and the insurance plans to be 
made during the first ten years after 
graduation from college. This booklet 
was written specifically for college 
classes in family economics, marriage, 
and in family—or personal—finance. 
Both are available from Health Insur- 
ance Institute, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


One of the most controversial issues 
in the history of food retailing, accord- 
ing to a recent report issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, is the 
question of who actually bears the 
cost of trading stamps. Since this 
question concerns all of us, you will 
undoubtedly want to see Trading 
Stamps and Their Impact on Food 
Prices, Marketing Research Report 
No. 295, prepared by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is its 
third report on the effect of the issu- 
ance of trading stamps by grocers on 
marketing practices, costs, and effi- 
ciencies. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 30 cents. 


Henry E. Richards, older worker 
specialist of the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, Tallahassee, writes us 
that he would like to exchange in- 
formation on aspects of aging with 
people and organizations concerned 
with planning for our senior citizens. 
He would particularly appreciate 


material on organizing and developing 
lscal committees, suitable audio-visual 
materials, formats and ideas for edu- 
cational television programs, state 
legislative proposals, experiences of 
industrial firms with pre-retirement 
counseling, desirable structure of state 
agencies, marketing the handicrafts of 
older people, consultation and coun- 
seling (including financial) services, 
developing and sponsoring part-time 
work projects, new films. Mr. Richards 
is editor of Age-Wise, newsletter of 
the Florida Council of Aging, as well 
as state older worker specialist. He 
says, “As we develop useful materials 
in Florida, we will be glad to share 
them with interested individuals and 
organizations.” Please write directly 
to him at the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission, Florida State Employment 
Service, Tallahassee. 


Twenty ways to measure the effec- 
tiveness of institutions for the care of 
children are listed in a new publica- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau, entitled 
Child-Caring Institutions. The check 
list is intended to help both institu- 
tions and communities determine how 
well the needs of children are being 
met in the light of changes in family 
and community conditions and_re- 
sources during the past half century. 
“Child-Caring Institutions” was writ- 
ten by Martin Gula, consultant on 
group care in the Children’s Bureau, 
Division of Social Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. “This publication,” says Mrs. 
Katherine B. Oettinger, Bureau chief, 
“can serve as a useful background and 
guide for board members and profes- 
sional staffs of institutions and agen- 


Au 


cies as well as for community planning 
groups, legislators, and judges.” This 
publication may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a 


cc py. 


We rushed right out to buy a jar 
of honey after glancing through 
Honey’s Nifty Fifty Recipes. This 
attractive, 34-page recipe book is 
available from the California Honey 
Advisory Board, 2515 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino 9, California, for 
25 cents. The recipes have been com- 
piled and tested by Mona Schafer, 
home economist-manager for the 
Honey Advisory Board. Section titles 
read: cakes and frostings; pies; cookies; 
puddings; variety breads; salads and 
dressings; meats, vegetables, and 
garnishes; three pages of freezing sug- 
gestions; and a page of helpful hints. 


The Family Service Association of 
America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, has made available Case- 
work Papers 1958—from the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare. 
This is the fifth such volume pub- 
lished by FSAA. There are eleven 
papers in this selection. Two papers 
present new patterns of supervision; 
three are concerned with family diag- 
nosis and a family-centered approach 
to treatment; two deal with child wel- 
fare. The other papers discuss cultural 
roles in hospital care, the use of 
casework skill in group counseling, an 
experiment in relocation, and a study 
of the non-voluntary client. This 158- 
page publication is available from the 
above address for $2.50. 


Though it may be a little late to 
make summer plans, The Advance- 
ment and _ Placement _ Institute's 
World-Wide Summer Placement 
Directory, 1959 edition, may still be 
of interest. Its listing of specific jobs 
in 20 foreign countries and all 49 


yours too! 
HELP HIM WALK 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
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U.S. states certainly makes exciting 
reading! Copies of this directory may 
be examined at most university place- 
ment or dean’s offices, libraries, and 
school superintendent's offices, or may 
be obtained for $3 each by writing to 
The Advancement and Placement In- 
stitute, Box 99K, Station G, Brooklyn 
22, N. Y. 


A new Children’s Bureau publica- 
tion deals with a subject now receiving 
increased attention by both parents 
and schools—the physical and mental 
development of the child who is 
especially bright or unusually tal- 
ented. Your Gifted Child, a 39-page 
pamphlet, was reviewed by more than 
100 persons, among them parents of 
gifted children and gifted children 
themselves. The National Association 
of Gifted Children made up one 
group of reviewers, and individual 
educators another. Both the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
national were among reviewers of the 
document. The publication reflects 
the belief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that long-range 
planning for gifted children should 
begin early in their formative years. 
While written for parents, it is ex- 
pected to be useful also to members 
of the professions serving children. 
Send 20 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of this publication. 


Suggestions on how older men and 
women may be helped to meet the 
problems of increasing age intelli- 
gently and to good purpose are listed 
in a publication called Education on 
the Aging: A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography, released by the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
result of a one-year study, it lists the 
most valuable references obtainable 
from materials provided by federal 
agencies, commissions set up to deal 
with the problems of aging, librarians, 
public school adult educators, uni- 
versity representatives, and private 
scholars. The compilation was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Betty A. Ward, research 
assistant for the Adult Education Sec- 
tion, headed by Ambrose Caliver. 
Copies are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 60 cents. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Martha opens. 
FOOD NEWS and VIEWS 


DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Never underestimate THE EASY-DO ENTREE 


The school of scorn for hurry-up meals is dying out. Today’s home econ- 
omist makes capital of pre-prepared foods. She escapes kitchen routine 
and breaks menu monotony with imaginative variations practically end- 
less—endlessly practical! She saves time here to add a gracious touch 
there. And she teaches tomorrow’s homemakers to use frozen and canned 
foods creatively in meal planning. 


New Candlelight Entree 


Chicken and biscuit dumplings with gravy; 
Salisbury steak with gravy, whipped pota- 
toes and buttered peas; Turkey and Dress- 
ing with gravy and buttered green beans; 
Fried Chicken and French fried potatoes — 
that’s what Candlelight Entrees are made 
of. When they become available in your 
market, they’ll make an elegant quick 
entree with which to teach the making of 
an extra-touch salad, beverage and dessert. 








Select ingredients are skillfully prepared 
and frozen in single portions on foil plates 
... ready to heat and serve with the same 
pride we at Swift put into their making. 


What a Can Can Do... 


Just open your mind, stir with imagination, and heat! 
For instance, a can of Swift’s Premium Ham Quicks, 
browned in a skillet, given a can of condensed cream 
of asparagus soup and a small can of mushrooms, 
makes Ham Creme—delicious over toast points or 
waffles. Creamed dishes, casseroles, pancakes, hearty 
hot sandwiches, meat pies—even a jiffy Jambalaya 
or a speedy Stroganoff—are culinary coups you can 
teach with canned meats! For our new ‘Minute 
Meals with Swift’s Premium Canned Meats,” 
write Martha Logan, Box 6199, Chicago 77, Ill. 


White Sauce Lesson . . . with a quick twist 


The time-saving grace of a quick meal fits in nicely 
with your basic white sauce lesson . . . adds flavor 
to learning. Try creamed dried beef served over a 
split baked potato for an appetitizing object lesson! 
Swift’s Premium Sliced Dried Beef is good news. It's 
just mildly cured—to eliminate the blanching step. 
No, prepared food wonders will never cease. Not 
while there are practical and imaginative American 
women making the best of them! 
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New Career Publication 


Here’s a new career publication to introduce teen-agers to home 
economics as a career. The excerpt from the folder shown below 
and colorful illustrated panels on the occupational areas in home 


economics provide a readable, attractive overview of the field. 


The 12-panel folder is designed so that state home economics 


associations and schools or colleges can imprint their own name on 








IN HOME ECONOMICS 


prepare for the 
wonderful world of tomorrow 


IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Single copies FREE 


In quantity, 5 cents per copy 





Available in April 


A career in 

HOME 

ECONOMICS 

EXTENSION 

. . . @ diamond 

in your life 

New career folder describing careers in 
home economics Extension Service. Pre- 


pared by a committee of the AHEA 


Extension Service Section. 


Ready by April 15 
10 cents per copy 





the folder. 


ORDER IN QUANTITY 


For career days 


For recruitment activities 


UNFOLD YOUR FUTURE 


There'll always be a need for home economics and a demand for home economists 
to help teach the really important and lasting values in family life . . . to improve 


methods of homemaking . . . to adapt technology to the home . . 
mation to homemakers . . . to develop homemaking ability . . . 


. to transmit infor- 
to enhance the pres- 


tige of homemaking . . . to aid our own and other nations improve levels of living for 


families. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


... the leaders are those who act for the 
benefit of all . . . those who get the edu- 
cation and develop the ability to succeed 
in a useful occupation and to manage 
their homes well . . . those who can help 
the community make wise decisions 
about the education and health and wel- 
fare of its citizens . . . those who share 
in making wise national and interna- 
tional decisions. 

Home economics will help you be ready 


WHERE 


A future in home economics begins with 
a strong course in high school—science, 
English, mathematics, languages, social 
studies, homemaking courses, other elec- 
tives if possible. Then choose a college 
giving the home economics courses you 
prefer. 

Meanwhile, learn all you can about 
home economics positions—we've men- 


for these responsibilities in your com- 
munity and for your part as a citizen. 


IN HOMEMAKING 


... More enjoyment and fewer problems 
for men and women with understanding, 
training, and ability to make sound de- 
cisions and manage family affairs wisely. 

And, for the homemaker who keeps on 
working, a home economics career makes 
a perfect combination with homemaking. 


TO BEGIN 
tioned only the big groups here. Within 
each group, there are many positions 
concerned with different phases of home 
economics. For example, you could be in 
a business position working with foods, 
equipment, textiles, nutrition, or money 
management; you could teach any of 
these or others. The combinations are 
endless, to suit your interests and talent. 


For other AHEA career materials, refer to the list in 
the March 1959 JOURNAL or send for a free 
AHEA Publications List 


Order career materials from 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please include remittance with order for publications 
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For fun, for flavor, for extra nourishment 


CUTABANANA |! 


Cut it in slices! Cut it in strips! Arrange it every which way. A banana 


makes a good cereal even better — and so much better for you! That's 
because bananas add extra vitamins, minerals and wholesome fruit sugars 
that help you start the day right. And did you know this? A medium 
banana adds only 88 calories! So show your students how to cutabanana 


— make your next nutrition lesson fun! 


Calorie low! Vitality high! Bananas belong in your daily diet! 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


PIER 3, NORTH RIVER * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





uck a (Orange... as served at V8 Mork 
C 


~—_ 


otal 


Sara Hervey Watts being served at New York's “21” 


--- NOW SWEETENED WITH SUCARYL! 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 


one of the world’s 14 great restaurants 


“It is the sauce that adds the excitement . . . the 
dramatic touch to foods,”’ says Vincent, well- 
known Captain at “‘21.”’ ‘Our sauce chef is proud 
to dress a duck with orange sauce sweetened with 
Sucaryl! It’s wonderful to find we can offer this 
specialité of the house at such an amazing reduc- 
tion in calories. We have so many weight-watch- 
ing patrons these days, you know.”’ Completely 
calorie-free Sucary] adds only delicious sweetness 
without a trace of bitter after-taste. Gourmet 
chefs, like the culinary wizards at ‘21,’ have 


given Sucary] a real place in the haute monde of 


creative cuisine . . . Sucaryl is the non-caloric 
sweetener chosen most by gourmet chefs every- 


where . . . saves all sugar’s calories and you can’t 


tell the difference! 


“9 4) 





Weight Watchers’ Orange Sauce for Duck 
idapted fr _— l 
Makes 1'4 cups—saves 260 calories 


ym the 


original 


1 tablespoon grated 
orange peel 

|) teaspoon caraway seed 

\4 teaspoon marjoram 

', teaspoon rosemary 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 


'4 cups lemon juice 

l cup orange juice 

2 teaspoons Sucary! solu- 
tion or 16 tablets, 
crushed 


Combine juices and Sucaryl. Set aside. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients in a small saucepan. Add a small amount 
of the juice to make a smooth paste; then add rest of 
juice. Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, until 
slightly thick. Use to baste roasting duck, prepared ac- 
cording to your favorite recipe 





| 





FREE! .. . Calorie-Cutting 
Recipes with Sucary!! 


32 pages, kitchen tested by Sara 


Hervey Watts! Simple, easy-to 
follow. Now at your drug store, or 
write ABBOTT LABORATO 
RIES, North Chicago, Illinois 
for ample quantities, plus free 
SuCARYL SAMPLES 


Sucaryl 








